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An Analysis of Foolishness 
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author of “ Drumsticks,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 
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This brilliant story of to-day furnishes pictures of 
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This volume has been in the main compiled from papers left by Dr. McCosh. Large 
portions are his personal reminiscences, in his own words; while the chapters which, 
for the sake of completeness, have been added by the editor, follow closely the ample 
material afforded by letters, printed speeches, and published articles. 


THE THRESHOLD COVENANT * 


Or the Beginning of Religious Rites. By Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Blood Covenant.’’ 12mo. $2.00, net. 

Advance sheets of this work were sent out to a number of eminent scholars, and 
received from them the most cordial endorsements. Professor T. K. CHEYNE, of 
Oxford University, wrote: “I am delighted to have been able to make early acquaint- 
ance with a book so full of facts which really illuminate the dark places of primitive 
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accurate knowledge and new points of view.” 
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Attractive and sympathetic sketches, alternating in scene between New York and 
the country. The little study of the East Side, “ Jersey and Mulberry,” is as perfect 
as the purely pastoral “ Story of a Path,” and the humor of “A Letter to Town,” and 
some of the other sketches, is as fine as the serious note of “ The Lost Child,” which 
contains some of Mr. Bunner’s best work. The illustrations are numerous and exqui- 
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New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ ‘‘ Aftermath,"’ ‘‘ John Gray,"’ etc. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY 


A TALE OF NATURE 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Author of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ ‘‘ Aftermath,’’ The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,’’ ‘‘ John Gray,"’ etc. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


** Summer in Arcady’ is aglow with all the well-known charm of Mr. Allen’s delineative and narrative powers, and one reads the story with a breathless 
human interest to the very end.’—The Chicago Tribune. 

“ This story by James Lane Allen is one of the gems of the season. It is artistic in its setting, realistic and true to nature and life in its descriptions, dramatic, 
pathetic, tragic in its incidents, indeed a veritable gem that must become classic. It is difficult to give an outline of the story; it is one of the stories which do 
not outline ; it must be read.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“* Summer in Arcady’ is a brilliant addition to American fiction, and will convince the few skeptics that remain in England that American literature, even 
in this department, is fresh, powerful, and engaging.’’—Chicago Times-Herald. 
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By EMILE ZOLA, author of “ Lourdes,” “ La Débacle,” “ Dr. Pascal,” etc. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 2 vols., l6mo, cloth, $2.00. 


With ** Lourdes ” M. Zola began a series of three books, dealing with the world and the supernatural. “‘ Rome” forms the second volume of this trilogy, which will conclude 
with “* Paris.” All those who have read “ Lourdes ”—and they are legion—will naturally desire to peruse ** Rome,” in which the author carries the hero of his former work to 
the Eternal City, and in a series of graphic pictures portrays the Papal Court of the present day and discusses its policy and its aspirations. 


A First Fleet Family The Courtship of Morrice Buckler 


A Hitherto Unpublished Narrative of Certain Remarkable Adventures Com- A Romance. Being a Record of the Growth of an English Gentleman, during 


piled from the Papers of Sergeant William Dew of the Marines. By Louis the years 1685-1687, under strange and difficult circumstances. Written 
BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. Wéith illustrations. \2mo, cloth, $1.50. some while afterward in his own hand, and now edited by A. E. W. MASON 
Nearly Ready. author of “ A Romance of Wastdale.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW VOLUME 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with an introduction, by RicuaArp G. 
MouLTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the Uniyersity of Chicago. 


DEUTERONOMY. ‘The Orations and Songs of Moses, constituting his Farewell to the People of Israel. Small |[8mo, cloth, 8) cents. 
ALREADY ISSUED 
THE PROVERBS | ECCLESIASTICUS | ECCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON | BOOK OF JOB 


The Daughter of a Stoic The Release ; 


By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 1|6mo, cloth, $1.25. Or, Caroline’s French Kindred. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of * The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” etc., etc. Il2mo, cloth, $1.99. 


The Interpretation of Literature | A Guide to the Study of English | Studies in Structure and Style 


A Discussion of Literary Principles and Literature Based on Seven Modern English Essays. By W. T. 
their Application And the Essay on Gray, by MATTHEW ARNOLD; Br EWSTER, A.M., Tutor in Khetoric and Eng. 
By W. H. Crawsnaw, A.M., Professor of English On the Study of Literature, by Joun Morey. 
i Ini j an Introduction by G. K. "ENTER, A.B., 
cloth, 75 cle. Professor of Khetoric and English Composition 
in Columbia University. 12mo, cloth, $1.10, 
Nearly Ready. New Volume. 
NEW WORK BY HENRY JAMES IRIS SERIES OF NOVELS 
Embarrassments Martin’s Company, and Other Stories 


By Henry JAMES, author of “ The Bostonians,” “ The Aspern Papers,” “ A By JANE BARLOow, author of “ Irish Idylls,” “ Matreen’s Fairing,” etc. With 
London Life,” “ Partial Portraits,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 1|2mo, cloth, pp. 218, price 75 cents. 
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HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
tive, than the homestead painted 
white, with green blinds? It may 

not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
please the owner. Painted with 


Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else; if properly 
applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
painting; is therefore economical. 


To be sure of 
brands 


Pure White Lead Go Wend ane of 


“Any shade of color desked can 
using Nationa Laap Co.’ 


s Bean of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 


of colors free ; 
designs pain 
Upoa 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
ted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
i Broadway, New York. 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


prescribing 


Freligh’s 


whole system. 


testimonials, etc., mailed to 


Nervous 


Headache 


few escape. It is one of the penal- 
ties of the age. Our grandparents 
never had it. They had nerve but 
not nerves. In their day more 
than half the physicians were not 


Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


as a nerve sedative, as they are to- 
day. Contains no opiate of any 
kind. Perfectly safe. 
lief. Builds up and strengthens the 


Prompt re- 


Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail 25 cents. Descriptive pamphiet, formula, 


any address. 


I. O: Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City, 


Formula on 


Every Bottle. 


4 Warren Street, 


The Liberty catalogue isn’t 
for sale—we don’t sell our cat- 
alogues. Send your address 
—don’t enclose stamp, use a 
postal—we will send you the 
Book about the Liberty. 

THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 


New Vork 


400,000 Pounds 
of Nickel steel 


That is the amount of 
this wonderful metal, 
drawn into tubing in our 
own mills, that has gone 
into Columbia Bicycles 
in the past year and a 
half. Its use is what 
makes Columbias so 
strong and light. No 
such material in other 
machines. Reserved ex- 
clusively for 


Standard of the World 
$100 Columbias in construction and 


quality are in a class 
to all alike. by themselves. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


STAMPED 
STEEL 
4 CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE,DURABLE, 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 


There is lots of pleasure, 
satisfaction and health corked 
up in a bottle of HIRES 
Rootbeer. Make it at home. 


Made only by The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


FE. begin this month 
our Bargain Sale of tY’ 
Suits, Capes, 
etc., and if you have not +} 
yet purchased, now is [i 
your opportunity. ty 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 
up, were $8 and $10. © 
Stylish Costumes, $7 
upward, formerly 
$1010 $18. 

Duck and Crash Suits, $2.75, worth $5. 
Bicycle Suits, $5, former price $8 to $12. : 
a offers in Separate Skirts at $3.95, © 
really worth $6 to $8. 


. Write to-day for our new Summer Catalogue +> 
: and samples of the materials from which we ‘i 
make these garments. We will mail it free, to- +) 

: gether with our Bargain List of reduced prices, a 

+ 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
West 23d St., New York. 


11. & M. 
or | 
Nothing !”’ 


That’s the stand to 


take with your < 
on 
BIAS 
EEN 
BINDING 


question. 


If he will not supply you we will. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,'' a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25c.. postage paid. 
5. & M. Co., P. Box 609, N. Y. City. 


The 
Sunday School 


Times 


will be sent direct to your own address 
—not in a package, but 


Direct to You 


—with its wealth of lesson-helps and 
special articles, every week until Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, for about half-price, 


50 Cents 


By this special offer we make it casy 
for you to test the paper thoroughly. 
Now is the time! 

If you mention this paper when sending 

our subscription, we will mail to youa 
me copy of Professor Riddle’ s ** Outline 
ay of the Gospels”’ to fold within 
your Bib 


John D. Wattles & Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| LAVOR 


Whitman's Pure, wholesome, 
convenient— made 
GET INSTANTANEOUS i jiffy — 


NO BOILING. 
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aaa tik bill introduced by Senator Butler, of 

North Carolina, forbidding the further 
issue of bonds without the consent of 
Congress, was intended to compel the 
Administration to redeem legal-tender 
notes in gold or silver at the option of 
the Government instead of at the option of the holder, It 
was vigorously attacked by Senators Hill, of New York, 
Baker, of Kansas, Sherman, of Ohio, Burrows, of Michigan, 
and others; and as vigorously defended by its author, Sen- 
ator Teller, of Colorado, and many other free-coinage Sen- 
ators. Senator Baker, of Kansas, who was elected asa 
believer in the independent free coinage of the American 
product of silver, surprised his constituents by declaring 
that the passage of the Butler bill would foreshadow 
“panic” and possibly revolution.” Senator Baker virtu- 
ally indorsed all of President Cleveland’s bond issues. 
Senator Sherman took a similar position. Senator Sherman, 
and likewise Senator Burrows, of Michigan, urged that 
redemption in “coin,” either gold or silver, might be 
impossible unless the President could issue more bonds 
without the consent of Congress. This argument was 
combated by Senator Teller, of Colorado, who called 
attention to the present condition of the Treasury, where 
there are $512,000,000 worth of silver against $347 ,000,000 
of silver certificates. He and his associates vehemently 
denied that the judgment and public spirit of Congress were 
not as much to be trusted as the judgment and public 
spirit of the President. ‘The bill passed the Senate by a 
vote of 32 to 27. Every opponent of free coinage, except 
Senator Mills, of Texas, voted against it. In the House 
the bill was referred to the Ways and Means Committee, 
and an adverse report ordered by a vote of 13 to’ 2. 

We do not impugn the motives of any Senator in saying 
that, in our judgment, the Senate bill forbidding the Presi- 
dent to issue further bonds without a previous vote of Con- 
gress is essentially a dishonest bill ‘The Nation has a 
personality. ‘The executive and legislative are parts of the 
one government. If a man should promise to pay his 
creditors gold and should then put it out of his power to 
pay gold, he would be guilty of an immoral act. ‘This is 
what the Nation would do if it left the President authority 
to say that the Nation will pay its coin notes in gold and 
then should deprive him of the power to pay the gold. As 
the law now stands, he has the option to pay such notes in 
gold or silver. He has declared explicitly that he proposes 
to exercise that option by paying them in gold so long as 
the creditor asks for gold. Congress might deprive him 
of the power to exercise that option, and require him to 
pay the coin notes in silver whenever the gold reserve was 
threatened. That might be very unwise, but it would not 
be dishonest. But to leave him with power to pledge the 
government to gold payments and without power to fulfill 
the promise is not honest. ‘The House will save the credit 
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of the Nation from a dishonor which such legislation would 
put upon it. 

The Democratic State Conventions held last week in 
Kansas, Kentucky, Virginia, North Dakota, and Utah, all 
adopted resolutions in favor of the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, and instructed their delegates to 
Chicago to vote accordingly. The Kansas Convention 
required each delegate before election to pledge his per- 
sonal support to a free-coinage plank in the National plat- 
form, and rejected two candidates who simply promised to 
vote with the majority of their delegation. The Ken- 
tucky Convention was the scene of an almost continuous 
ovation to Senator Blackburn, and the delegation to Chi- 
cago was instructed to support his candidacy for President. 
The anti-silver element was permitted to retain control 
of the Congressional district in which Louisville is situated, 
and thus name two delegates to Chicago, but the entire 
delegation was instructed to vote as a unit. In Vir- 
ginia the dominance of the free-coinage element was equally 
marked, and United States Senator Martin, who has 
hitherto voted with the Administration, pledged the Con- 
vention that in the future he would support free coinage. 
The free-coinage victory in North Dakota was as unex- 
pected as the free-coinage defeat in South Dakota had 
been. A majority of the adult population of North Dakota 
is of foreign birth, and the anti-silver Democrats were 
almost as confident of carrying the State as they still 
are of carrying similarly peopled Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Probably the free-silver majority was in part due to the 
astonishing strength shown by the silver faction in Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. ‘The fact that this faction seems to 
have the ascendency has led many wavering politicians to 
identify themselves with it. ‘The primaries held last week 
in Georgia, Louisiana, and Indiana were a succession of 
silver victories. In Georgia the anti-silver Democrats 
carried but a single Congressional district. In Louisiana 
even the city of New Orleans gave a free-coinage majority, 
though the delegation from that city to the State Conven- 
tion will probably oppose a radical free-coinage declara- 
tion. In Indiana a large number of counties have yet 
to vote, but a free-coinage majority in the State Conven- 
tions seems certain. In Ohio and Illinois the situation 
is similar, though in the latter State a contesting gold 
delegation may be seated, or at least prevent the Illinois 
silver delegation from voting upon the permanent organ- 
ization of the National Convention. A free-coinage majority 
at Chicago now seems as probable as did an anti-silver 
majority a few weeks ago. 


President Cleveland’s veto of the River and Harbor Bill 
was overridden in both Houses by overwhelming majori- 
ties. In the Senate only five members voted to sustain 
the veto, though five others were paired in itsfavor. Sen- 
ators Kyle, of South Dakota, and Allen, of Nebraska, who 
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voted against the passage of the River and Harbor Bill, 
failed to vote at all when it became a question of sustain- 
ing the President. Senator Sherman made a very remark- 
able attack upon the propriety of the President vetoing 
an appropriation bill. To most thinkers such bills seem 
to furnish an appropriate field for the exercise of the veto 
power, as the representative of the entire Nation is com- 
paratively removed from the local influences responsible 
for so many objectionable items. The President’s veto of 
the General Deficiency Bill, which was returned to the 
House on Saturday, met with a better reception. The 
vote was 170 to 39 in favor of sustaining his position. He 
especially criticised the appropriation of over $1,000,000 
toward the payment of French spoliation claims. He re- 
viewed the history of these claims since the destruction of 
some of our vessels during the French wars at the close of the 
last century. He showed that the amount of these claims 
had increased from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000. ‘“ This,” he 
said, “ indicates either that the actual sufferers or those 
nearer to them in time and blood than the present claimants 
underestimated their losses, or that there has been a great 
development in the manner of their presentation.” He 
quoted with approval a message of President Pierce 
declaring that our Government was under no obligation to 
pay these claims “unless it be the assumption that the 
United States are to be considered the insurer or the 
guarantor of all claims of whatever nature that any in- 
dividual citizen may have against a foreign nation,””——- 
The most important bills recently passed by either House 
were those restoring the tax on the alcohol used in 
manufacturing processes, and placing a tax on “filled” 
cheeses. A filled cheese bears the same relation to a 
genuine cheese that oleomargarine does to butter, and the 
taxing bill is intended both to insure the buyer of the 
_ genuineness of the article bought, and to protect the dairy- 
men against this new form of competition. The bill came 
very near obtaining a first-class importance. Senator 
Dubois, of Idaho, met Senator Sherman’s declaration that 
the silver Republicans were responsible for the current 
deficit by offering an amendment to the filled cheese bill 
increasing the tax on beer seventy-five cents a barrel. 
Such a tax would have covered the present deficit and 
defeated the chief argument for an increase of the tariff. 
Nearly all the free-coinage Senators supported it, and Sen- 
ator Sherman with difficulty secured a majority in favor of 
protection and cheap beer. During the debate Senator 
Dubois renewed in the most specific form the pledge that 
the five silver Republicans who voted against the Dingley 
bill would vote with Democrats and Populists against any 
increase of the tariff until the mints are opened to the 
coinage of silver. The longer Congress remains in session 
the more complete becomes the erasure of old party lines. 

The latest returns from Oregon indicate that a recount 
will be necessary in each of the Congressional districts to 
determine whether a Republican or Populist has been 
elected. In one of the districts the Republican plurality 
last year was 7,000, and inthe other it was 10,000. The 
gains made by the Populist party have astonished every 
one ; even the city of Portland virtually gave its support to 
the Populist ticket by electing ex-Governor Pennoyer by an 
overwhelming majority. The vote against him was divided 
between a free-silver Republican candidate and the regular 
Republican candidate—the former receiving the larger vote. 
Old party lines were effaced in an extraordinary degree. In 
some counties the Republicans who favored the re-election of 
Senator Mitchell (free coinage) made their campaign in 
open conjunction with the Populists and Democrats, and 
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in other counties where the Republican candidate for the 
Legislature declined to take the Mitchell pledge there was 
a general fusion of all the elements of opposition to anti- 
silver or compromise Republicanism. ‘The effect of this 
election, combined with the growing probability that the 
Democratic Convention will declare for free coinage, has 
been to check the movement within the Republican party 
against the nomination of Major McKinley and in favor 
of an explicit “ gold” plank. 

The “ New England Homestead” has taken a straw 
vote among its subscribers which furnishes a most signifi- 
cant indication of the drift of sentiment among American 
farmers. All the subscribers of that journal were asked to 
express their preferences for the Presidential nominee of 
their party, and also their views regarding the economic 
policy of the Government. Nearly 8,000 replied to at 
least a part of the questions submitted. As regards candi- 
dates the preferences ran as follows: McKinley, 3,090 ; 
Reed, 1,172; Allison, 1,098; Tillman, 473; St. John, 409 ; 
Boies, 316; Hill, 295; Carlisle, 236, and others scattering. 
This vote indicated that the great majority of those voting 
were Republicans, so that the views expressed upon the 
financial policy are, in the main, the views of a Republican 
constituency. ‘The question “‘ Should the protective policy 
of the McKinley Bill be indorsed?” was answered “ yes ”’ 
by 3,868 subscribers, and “no” by 1,672 subscribers. 
The question “ Do you favor a Federal bounty on agricul- 
tural exports ?”” was answered “ yes” by 1,460 subscribers 
and “no” by 3,425 subscribers. The principal questions 
regarding the currency were answered by sections as follows : 


Gold Standard. Free Coinage. 
New England.............. 86 yes. 239 no. 13 yes. 158 no. 
48 “ 335 « lil “ 21 
48 213 « 41 35 * 


The vote indicates that most farmers—or at least most 
Republican farmers—still occupy middle ground on the 
financial question. A majority of those voting, however 
(2,588 to 2,168), favored the free coinage of the American 


product. 


The second annual Peace Conference was held at Lake 
Mohonk last week. About eighty invited guests were 
present. The Conference was presided over by ex-Sena- 
tor Edmunds, whose encyclopedic knowledge of American 
history and international law rendered the Conference an 
invaluable service. The clergy were represented by such 
men as Bishop Foss (Methodist), Dr. Charles L. Thompson 
(Presbyterian), Drs. Herrick and Reuen Thomas (Congre- 
gational), Edward Everett Hale and Mr. Dole (Unitarian), 
the religious press by two members of the staff of The 
Outlook, and by Mr. Hallock and Mr. Bright, of the 
“Christian Work.”” Among the notable educators pres- 
ent were President Warfield, of Lafayette College, and Pro- 
fessor John B. Clark, of Columbia College; and the bar 
by such jurists as ex-Chief Justice Earl, of the Court of 
Appeals, William Allen Butler and Walter S. Logan, of the 
New York bar, and George S. Hale, of the Boston bar. 
Robert Treat Payne, Mr. George B. Capen, Dr. Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, Mr. Robert Garrett, Vice-President of the 
Lehigh Railroad, Judge Steiniss, of Rhode Island, Mr. 
Robert U. Johnson, of the “Century Magazine,” and 
Lyman Abbott, of The Outlook, constituted the business 
committee and gave shape to the platform finally adopted. 
That platform we publish in another part of this issue, and 
to it we desire to call the especial attention of our readers. 
The absence of military men from the Conference was 
sincerely regretted. A number of them were invited, but 
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there were no responses. Even in America the idea that 
free discussion, involving the clash of the most contradic- 
tory opinions, can be carried on in a most friendly spirit, 
and the result, the elucidation of truth, be welcomed by all, 
is apprehended only by an elect few. 


This is, however, the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Conferences which have been held at Lake Mohonk. 
They are in the strictest sense of the term deliberative. 
For three days the eighty guests of Mr. Smiley discussed 
with one another in public and in private the problem, Is 
it desirable and is it practicable to secure the peaceful 
settlement of controversies between nations, as we now 
secure the peaceful settlement of such controversies be- 
tween individuals? and if this is desirable and practicable, 
how can it be accomplished? Some objections to the plan 
proposed for this purpose were suggested, but for the 
most part they were second-hand objections, suggested for 
the purpdse of furnishing an answer. The result of the 
deliberation was a unanimous judgment that it is both 
practicable and desirable to secure a permanent interna- 
tional tribunal for the adjustment of differences between 
nations, somewhat as the Supreme Court of the United 
States determines issues between the several States of the 
Union. Whether this tribunal should be permanent in its 
personnel or not, how it should be constituted, and how its 
decisions should be enforced, if at all, were questions 
upon which the Conference reached no definite conclusion. 
Edward Everett Hale apparently desired a court with 
power to enforce its decrees: George S. Hale, a court of 
conciliation, the enforcement of whose decrees would be 
left to the moral obligation and good will of the nation 
which had invoked the offices of the court; and this was 
as far as the Lake Mohonk Conference went. It did, 
however, go thus far, urging vigorously the establishment 
of some permanent tribunal, whose very existence would 
tend to prevent the resort to arms, and whose decisions 
would constitute a morally authoritative interpretation of 
international law. One of the most useful contributions to 
the discussion was furnished by Professor Clark, of Colum- 
bia College, who pointed out with singular clearness the 
significant fact that the antagonism between labor and 
capital had led to the organization of both; that these 
organizations were sympathetically international! in their 
character; and that they were both strenuously opposed 
to war—capital because war Gcestroys it, labor because war 
paralyzes industry; and he prophesied, and gave good 
reasons for his prophecy, that were some other method 
than resort to arms provided for the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies, labor and capital would be found 
combining in the demand that this method should be 
adopted, and the resort to arms abandoned. It was 
doubted by some whether all questions could be submitted 
to an International Tribunal for its consideration, but we 
think the trend of opinion was that eventually, if not at 
first, its jurisdiction would extend to all subject matters, 
especially if the enforcement of its decisions was left, as 
the enforcement of the decisions of international] arbitra- 
tions has been left, to the nations themselves concerned. 
The very significant fact was brought out in the course of 
the session that during the past year England and the 
United States have entered into negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent International ‘Tribunal, the 
French Legislature has with substantial unanimity pro- 
posed a permanent treaty of arbitration with the United 
States, and the International Parliamentary Union, con- 
taining Parliamentary representatives from fourteen Euro- 
pean nations, has not only agreed in recommending an 
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International Tribunal, but in proposing a definite plan 
for its constitution. It should be added that perhaps the 
most interesting figure in the Conference was Mr. Hodg- 
son Pratt, the President of the International Peace and 
Arbitration Society of Great Britain, who had come from 
his summer home in Switzerland for the express purpose 
of attending this Conference, and whose life for the last 
fifteen years has been devoted to the promotion of the ends 
which this Conference had in view. 

The clemency shown to the leaders of the revolt in South 
Africa has tended to disarm English criticism and to soften 
English feeling, coming as it did on the heels of the pub- 
lication of the compromising letters and dispatches. Both 
the Boers and the English are waiting upun events, but it 
grows more clear that the question of the autonomy of the 
Transvaal is only an incident in the larger question of the 
eventual control of South Africa. It is clear that German 
arms and German officers have not been introduced into 
the Transvaal in such quantities and numbers without a 
purpose ; it is equally clear that the outspoken friendship 
of the Emperor William, at the time of the disturbance, 
was not an accident. The Transvaal has apparently 
definitely committed itself to some kind of German alliance. 
It is very likely that it had been led to reverse its former 
policy of friendliness with England under the pressure of 
its fears of the aggressiveness of the chartered companies 
or of the Cape Government. The Boers are naturally 
slow, but they have a good deal of clearness of sight, 
as well as decision in action and skill in diplomacy. It 
was probably the perception that the tide of English energy 
could not be permanently kept within bounds which led 
President Kruger to say, months ago, that the time had 
come to knit ties of the closest friendship between Germany 
and the South African Republic. It is clear that the 
Transvaal will be held to its agreement with England, and 
that England does not intend to give in an inch in the 
struggle for supremacy in South Africa. ‘That great un- 
developed country, with its magnificent resources, will fall 
eventually into either English or German hands, and at 
this moment there seems no reason to question the final 
supremacy of the English. ‘They have, in many respects, 
the advantage of the position, and although the Germans 
are pressing them at many points and are developing an 
astonishing capacity for colonization and trade—astonish- 
ing as compared with their activity in these matters a 
quarter of a century ago—the English genius for getting 
hold of new territory and civilizing it is not likely to be 
eclipsed. Moreover, English pride is aroused, and the 
English Government is definitely committed to the main- 
tenance of English authority. Whatever may happen, 
therefore, in connection with the trouble in the Transvaal 
will be only incidental to the larger struggle that is going 
on between Germany and England for the possession of 
the southern part of Africa. 

An element of picturesqueness is introduced into French 
politics from time to time by pronunciamentos from the 
pretenders to the throne. ‘There are now two of these 
gentlemen, the heir of the Napoleonic traditions and the 
young Duc d’Orléans, in whose person are combined the 
claims of the younger and older branches of the Bourbon 
family. ‘The Duc d’Orléans, who has shown an adventur- 
ous spirit on more than one occasion, has recently brought 
himself to the front and apparently snubbed the Royalist 
managing committee by the publication of a letter in which 
he makes a broad distinction of policy between himself and 


the committee. The latter believe that the true policy of 
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the Pretender is to keep entirely aloof from French politics 
and to maintain the royal tradition in unbroken dignity 
and seclusion. The young Duke thinks otherwise. “If 
you think,” he writes to the committee, “that the French 
Monarchy was constructed in the past, and can be recon- 
structed in the future, by the affectation of inert and ex- 
pectant dignity standing motionless on distant shores, 
because of the greatness of its traditions, and deeming 
itself too lofty to mix with men and things, we are not of 
one mind. I remain the judge of royal dignity,” and the 
Pretender goes on to make a statement which evinces, more 
openness to modern ideas and a greater sense of realities 
than the Bourbons have often shown; he protests against 
the “‘vain distrust of universal suffrage’? which would 
commit him to the acceptance of “the absurd legend of an 
alleged incompatibility between monarchical and elective 
right, when it is evident in my eyes, from a study of this 
century, that the two principles are constantly tending to 
combine and blend in a system of compromise.’”’ And he 
adds a sentence which is still more significant: “Is it 
desired that if I were one day at the head of my country 
good citizens should refuse to accept from me the recom- 
pense of their merits and services on the ground of their 
having had or still having republican sentiments?” In 
other words, the young Pretender is quite willing to accept 
the throne on modern conditions; that is to say, he is will- 
ing to be a king by right of election and to raise the throne 
on the broad basis of universal suffrage. It is unfortunate 
for him, if he attempts to make this programme serious, 
that the memory of the method of the Third Napoleon is 
still so fresh. One can never tell what may happen in 
France, but the probabilities are that this declaration of 
policy is more a matter of picturesqueness than of political 
interest. 


The Austrian Monarchy has lost another heir presump- 
tive by the death of the Archduke Charles Louis, at the 
age of,sixty-three. A man of admirable character but 
without marked ability of any kind, and distinctly reaction- 
ary in his sentiments, the Archduke was a highly respect- 
able representative in any royal function, but he was in no 
sense a man fitted for the difficult task of governing the 
composite races under Austrian rule. His son Ferdinand 
has been fully recognized as heir presumptive to the throne, 
and the general uncertainty which seems to hang over the 
succession not only casts a gloom over the fate of the 
Royal family, but excites a good deal of apprehension in 
diplomatic circles in Europe. Ferdinand is, unfortunately, 
reported as a young man conspicuous for ignorance and 
dissipation rather than for character and ability. All sorts 
of undignified pranks and outrageous breaches of propriety 
are reported of him, and the world has not forgotten the 
story of his halting the funeral of a peasant and amusing 
himself by leaping his horse back and forth over the bier, 
for which the Emperor struck him with his own hand. But, 
while he is treated as the heir presumptive, he is both 
unmarried and fatally ill, so that the probabilities of succes- 
sion center in Prince Otto. He also has had a very un- 
fortunate career, and has had the distinguished privilege 
of being corporeally punished in public by his uncle, the 
Emperor, on account of an insult which Otto offered his 
own wife. There is something tragic in the history of the 
present kindly, broad-minded, and very capable ruler of the 
Dual Empire. The scandal which attended the death of 
his own son by suicide, the evil repute which seems to hang 
around most of the heirs to the throne, and the general 
uncertainty of the succession, add materially to a burden 
which was never light, and which of late years has been 
growing constantly heavier. It is the personal ascendency 
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of the Emperor Francis Joseph which, so far as one can 
judge to-day, keeps the antagonistic elements of the Dual 
Empire together. What will happen when he dies no one 
can foresee, but every one in Europe dreads the emergency, 
and their apprehension is not diminished by the character 
of his probable successors. 


The long-anticipated trouble in the island of Crete has 
broken out in general rioting and disorder, or perhaps it 
would be more exact to say that the permanent unrest in 
Crete, which has but occasional intervals of quiet, has again 
asserted itself. ‘The island has been for years a hotbed 
of animosity toward Turkish rule. *For sentimental as 
well as other reasons the population of the island is always 
longing for Cretan rather than Turkish oversight, and, for 
“sentimental and other reasons, to both Greece and Turkey 
the possession of Crete appears highly desirable. Densely 
populated, with a very small proportion of arable area, the 
climate is so delightful and the soil so fertile that, as a 
rule, an air of general prosperity reigns over the island. 
The country could probably support a much larger popula- 
tion. ‘There have been times when its causes of complaint 
against Turkey were many and real, but great reforms 
have been introduced. ‘The island is practically self-gov- 
erning. It has its own legislature. Its Governor is gen- 
erally in sympathy with it, and the small body of Turkish 
troops present on the island are rather a symbol of Turkish 
authority than a menace to property or liberty of the 
Cretans. As regards the latter, it is hardly necessary to 
say that Cretan reputation has not been good for several 
thousands of years, and that the inhabitants of Crete to-day 
have very small claim to be regarded in any true sense as 
Greeks. ‘They are turbulent, excitable, and restless, and 
they have long felt the influence of the Pan-Hellenic senti- 
ment in Greece itself. The untimely death of Tricoupis 
has probably given Pan-Hellenism, which is only another 
name for Greek Jingoism, a new lease of life. Although 
Greece is practically bankrupt and needs the most con- 
servative and fostering care for years to come, the Pan- 
Hellenic scheme aims at the recovery of Macedonia, Al- 
bania, Crete and other islands of Greek name and _ history, 
and probably the recovery of the old Greek Provinces in 
Asia Minor. Thisis a brave plan, and it takes hold of the 
imagination. ‘The semi-Greek populations under Turkish 
rule are naturally in sympathy with it. Moreover, Crete 
is in the path of Russian advancement, and Russia would 
like very much the control of some of its fine harbors. In 
the general competition with England, Crete would make 
a good balance for Malta. The Turks will not make the 
mistake of slaughtering the Cretans. The Cretans are too 
many for them, and they might lose the island if they 
stirred another outbreak of European indignation. ‘There 
will probably be a simmering of discontent, breaking into 
disorder here and there, and some further conciliation, 
which, for the time being at least, will restore peace. 


Jules Francois Simon, who died in Paris on Monday of 
this week, has long been one of the foremost figures in 
French public life. Born at Lorient in 1814, educated at 
a college in that place, and at another in Vannes, he began 
his career as a teacher in a college at Rennes. He was 
afterwards an instructor of science in the Lycée of Caen, 
and later at Versailles. Cousin called him to Paris by 
offering him a professor’s place in the Department of Phi- 
losophy, and upon the retirement of Cousin in 1839 Simon 
took the chair of philosophy at the Sorbonne. His lectures. 
were brilliant in style and he became very popular, but he 
soon developed a liking for public life. In 1846 he 
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attacked the Guizot Ministry with great vigor, and became 
the candidate of the Moderate opposition, but was defeated. 
Two years later the same constituency returned him to the 
Constituent Assembly, where he took his place with the 
Moderate Left. During the crisis of 1848 he showed much 
courage and good judgment. He warmly opposed Louis 
Napoleon as a candidate for the Presidency, and the Coup 
d’état gave great impulse to his republican tendencies. 
His opposition to Napoleon sent him out of public life, 
and he went back to his professorial work, giving himself 
mainly to the subject of political economy, and producing 
a series of books in that field. He was practically expa- 
triated, and for several years devoted himself to lectures in 
Belgium. In 1861 he returned to France toestablish a num- 


ber of model lodging-houses for working people. ‘The Emper-« 


or was anxious to placate him and take the scheme under his 
own patronage. Every sort of temptation was offered him. 
He was invited to undertake the direction of the Educational 
Department, with a large salary and with all kinds of agree- 
able perquisites ; but he continued to lodge on a fifth floor, 
and to say that, although not committed to any particular 
form, he was a firm believer in liberty and would not be a 
footman under anyrégime. ‘Two years later his reward came 
in the form of an election to the Assembly, where he took his 
place with the Liberal delegates and became a leader along 
the lines of popular education, free trade, and the enfran- 
chisement of the working classes. He bitterly opposed the 
declaration of war against Prussia, but after the Revolution 
of September, 1870, he became Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and introduced many admirable reforms. Six years 
later he was called upon to form a Ministry under the 
Presidency of MacMahon, but his Ministry was too Repub- 
lican for the reactionary President, and at the end of five 
months the Premier resigned. He returned to political 
life after the fall of MacMahon. It is, however, as a writer 
along educational and reformatory lines that M. Simon 
exerted his greatest influence and will leave his most last- 
ing reputation. 

New York is again indebted to the wise generosity of 
Mr. John S. Kennedy. At the meeting of the Trustees of 
the New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations) on Monday, his gift to that institution of the 
celebrated library of Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet was an- 
nounced. ‘This unique and valuable collection is the 
result of over fifty years of intelligent study and search. 
It consists of about five thousand volumes, of which one 
hundred and twenty-two are “ extra-illustrated,’’ and of a 
large number of framed portraits, maps, views, etc. It 
will be kept intact upon the shelves, and known as the 
Emmet Collection. Two years ago the Lenox Library 
bought the valuable collection of Colonial Newspapers 
belonging to Dr. Emmet, and now that the remaining part 
of the library will be found at the same place, the student 
of American history will have a rare opportunity for original 


investigation. 


The Financial Outlook in Japan 


The attention of the friends of Japan for the past two 
years has been in large degree concentrated upon her unex- 
pected naval and military successes. They are now asking, 
with an interest not anmingled with concern, what effect 
the extraordinary exertions which made these successes 
possible may have had upon the national finances. While 
the indemnity exacted from China, yer 300,000,000, or 
something more than $150,000,000 (the yen being about 
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fifty-four cents in our currency), seems large, it by no 
means makes good the very heavy expenditures incurred 
by the Government, not to mention the losses of vari- 
ous kinds incidental to the war. To this must be 
added the deficit of the Formosan administration, for 
although the new territory is of great prospective value, 
it calls for such large sums for the series of public works 
now contemplated that many years must elapse before it 
can become even self-supporting, still less assume its fair 
share of the National responsibilities. Further, the war 
has led to an extraordinary increase both of the army and 
navy—the estimates for the army having advanced from 
yen 15,252,594 for the current year to yew 35,582,523 for 
the next fiscal year; while the naval estimates for the two 
years are yen 13,704,870 and yer 37,120,321, respectively. 
In many other ways, more or less directly connected with 
the war and the enlarged views of national responsibility 
which it has created, the expenses of government have been 
increased, so that .the disbursements provided for in the 
new budget are about seventy per cent. more than the esti- 
mate for the current year. After drawing upon the indem- 
nity already paid, or to be paid in the near future, there 
remains a necessity for additional taxes to the amount of 
yen 26,400,000, or, say, an addition of about thirty per 
cent. to the burdens which the nation now carries. 

Before the war, the stock in trade of the opposition 
was their purpose to reduce taxation, which was declared 
to be oppressive. Now, however, there is general approval 
of the financial plans of the Government, and the opposi- 
tion believes not less fully in the ability of the people to 
bear the new burdens than the Government itself. ‘The 
grounds of this belief are: the conviction that the coun- 
try has entered upon a new stage in her industrial prog- 
ress; that the people have learned how to make their 
labor more effective, and have won a secure place for their 
productions in the markets of the world. Financial writers 
point to the growth of manufacturing industries, especially 
to the many cotton-mills springing up all over the coun- 
try, which even now include 984,557 spindles in operation 
or under construction, against 253,466 in 1890; to the 
facilities for transportation afforded by the rapidly grow- 
ing railway system; and to the advance of thirteen per 
cent. in the total foreign trade during 1895. They take 
great satisfaction in the fact that this advance has been 
due in the main to an increase in exports and in such 
imports as directly minister to the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of Japan. 

There is room, of course, to question whether this pros- 
perity is not rather due to temporary causes, such as the 
great demand for naval and military stores, and to the 
presence of an unusual supply of capital, owing to the 
indemnity which, while for the most part still locked up, 
probably in some degree influences the money market. 
The low price of silver, also, undoubtedly gives Japan a 
great advantage over Western nations, which a slight ad- 
vance in price would materially diminish. Labor is cheap, 
but it is often wasted most lavishly, and it is by no means 
certain that, after the adjustment between gold and silver 
prices shall have been secured, Japan can compete with 
the West without a long apprenticeship in the economics 
of labor. In the meantime the grade of living will 
rise—it is rising even now, and it will rise more rapidly in 
the future. These considerations are sufficient to show 
that the extravagant hopes of many Japanese writers, as 
well as the equally extravagant fears of Japanese compe- 
tition entertained by some Western prophets, are ground- 
less. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that, whatever 
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may be the influence of these temporary causes, the pres- 
ent prosperity is, on the whole, healthy, and is the earnest 
of fuller material gains in days to come. ‘There are on 
every hand signs of a new life, and a new expectation of 
success, based upon a new consciousness of strength. No 
one in touch with the people can fail to notice an unusual 
activity and an increased efficiency in nearly every depart- 
ment of labor. The habits of the laboring classes are 
gradually changing, partly asa result of a sharper competi- 
tion, but partly, also, because of the increased attention 
given to the evils attaching to the cruel system of olden 
times, which still prevails to a lamentable extent, whereby 
young girls even are kept at work from early dawn till nine 
and ten o’clock at night. Gratifying progress is being 
made in righting these wrongs, and it is said that in some, 
perhaps in many, of the newer mills the operatives are 
treated with great consideration. Public opinion regard- 
ing these matters of social reform moves slowly, but there 
is reason to believe that it will gain momentum as time 
goes on and ere long compel the obedience of the em- 
ployers of labor. ‘This reform, of course, must mean the 
increased effectiveness of labor. 

Again, even those of us who are opposed on principle to 
large standing armies have to admit that in Japan the edu- 
cational value of the army is considerable. ‘The habits of 
regularity, of prompt obedience, of steadfast adherence to 
duty, are all inculeated and enforced by the discipline of 
army life, and could not, probably, be so well learned in 
any Other school. ‘They are habits which the youth of 
Japan greatly need, and if it were not for the fact that 
along with them there is fostered a desire for war and its 
glory, the tuition paid would hardly be too high. 

The introduction of foreign methods of business must 
tend to diminish materially the risks of trade. This is 
especially true of the practice of insurance in its various 
forms. Insurance companies are a new institution, but 
they are already doing a large business. It is not possible 
that the increased sense of security they confer can fail to 
improve the tone of commercial society, because it takes 
away from trade something of its speculative character. 
Furthermore, there has been introduced into Japan what 
is, on the whole, a higher standard of morality, the result 
of the Christian movement. It is true that many foreign- 
ers deny this and praise the customs of olden times; but 
no one who really saw with his own eyes the condition of 
the people twenty-five or thirty years ago can fail to fecog- 
nize the change, or can question its value. It is a striking 
fact, which those who question the power of the Christian 
movement would do well to consider, that out of the half- 
dozen so-called Great Papers (Dai Shimbun) of Japan, two 
are avowedly under the guidance of Christian principles. 
These two are the “Kokumin Shimbun” (The Nation) 
and the “Mainichi Shimbun” (The Daily News). No 
Japanese, certainly, would dispute the correctness of this 
classification. One may doubt, possibly, the religious 
influence of these journals; but they are stalwart cham- 
pions of Christian ethics, and they have a wide hearing. 
Questions of public morality are continually discussed in 
these papers, and from a Christian point of view. The 
influence of the Christians upon the great moral re- 
forms of the day is undeniable—they are practically 
under Christian leadership. The Christians have already 
added largely to the commercial and industrial strength of 
the nation. 

The future which these considerations combine to sug- 
gest is full of hope for the material prosperity of Japan, 
but it is so largely because of the greater moral vigor to 
which they point. 
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Unconscious Imposers 


In every community there are excellent people who im- 
pose outrageously on their neighbors. They mean well, 
but their ways are slovenly and their methods lax ; they 
must be constantly on the minds of their more efficient 
fellows and prodded out of indifference or forgetfulness. 
As a rule, every organization is actively sustained bya few 
people ; the balance of the membership is inert, sluggish, 
and must be urged into line. The working few not only 
do what is allotted them, but they also do a very large 
share of the work allotted to others ; they pull the wagon, 
and the others look on and criticise. The inert member 
always expects to be reminded of his duty ; he never under- 
takes to keep it in mind. If he is put on a committee, he 
must be constantly and specially notified ; if he receives a 
notice which requires some kind of response, he invariably 
mislays it; if he is asked with great emphasis to attend an 
important meeting, he must becalledfor. Under all circum- 
stances somebody must keep him in mind and look after 
him. Such men and women abound in every organization 
and community, and ihe4est that can be said of them is 
that they contribute to the development of character in 
their associates by the discipline they impose upon all who 
are compelled to work with it. It is a commonplace that 
the selfish have things their own way because others are not 
willing to use selfish methods and follow selfish ends ; it is 
equally true that the inefficient, the inert, the indifferent, 
and the careless shift their own burdens to shoulders which 
are already overloaded. ‘The weak constantly limit the 
effectiveness of the strong by ungenerously evading their 
own responsibilities and leaving their own tasks undone, 
They are the cowards who go to the rear when the firing 
begins, and leave other and better men to expose them- 
selves ; they are the idle and irresponsible who count on the 
sense of responsibility in others to feed them ; they are the 
careless and heedless who expect the accurate and faithful 
to keep them on the road and in the proper direction. 
There is something base in the impositions to which the 
hard-working members of an organization or community 
are the victims; for there are few things more contemptible 
than taking advantage of the ability and kindness of others 
to make them do our work. 


| 
A Gap to Fill 


In reviewing the reports of the recent General Assembly, 
and recalling those of the last few years, we share the gen- 
eral satistaction which is felt that the time and energy 
which have been spent in contentions that all regret are 
henceforth to be laid out for more rewarding results. Among 
the better things that have long been waiting for attention 
are the social problems of what we have learned to call 
“ applied Christianity.” These, with the exception of the 
temperance question and the Sabbath question, we think, 
have never been recognized, except perhaps allusively, in 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. Other 
denominations, notably the Congregationalists and the 
Episcopalians, each of them much smaller bodies, have set 
a good example in this respect. No faithful church of 
Christ can permit it to be said that it is less concerned with 
questions of social morality than with those of theology 
and ritual. In the Civil War patriotism and religion had 


a common altar in the house of God. None the less so 
should it be now, when no longer an external foe, but an 
enemy within the gates, must be met. 

What more urgent duty now than to resist the spread of 
the venal spirit of self-seeking greed, both among the peo- 
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ple and the elected servants of the people, by inculcating 
earnestly and constantly the principles of Christian citizen- 
ship—that the ballot and the public office are each a sacred 
trust for the common welfare? What primary moral law 
now more set at naught than that of “the just balance,” by 
the general practice of corporations taxing the people to 
pay usurious interest on watered stock ?—all the more 
indefensible by the exemption of the corporation from the 
requirement of the individual to do business on his actual 
capital. If this is not checked, then, as Mayor Pingree, of 
Detroit, lately told the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
all other interests will be injured or crippled, “and there 
will be established a class more dangerous than any that 
has heretofore existed.’”’ The prophets who are read in the 
churches every Sabbath day bear witness that the church 
is not guiltless which does not reckon such questions of 
righteousness among its chief concerns. 

These, however, are but sample questions. A large 
class of such—touching the family, the home life, the rela- 
tions of employers and employed, the unsanitary tenements 
of the poor, the obstructions of justice in the courts which 
tend toward lynching by the mob—a long list, indeed, of 
such questions is challenging the Church to declare its 
faith that this present world is the subject of redemption, 
and to show its faith by its works, not only in Christianiz- 
ing individuals, but in Christianizing the institutions which 
mold their daily life for wea! or for woe. 

Could such a body as the nearly eighty thousand Pres- 
byterian churches represented in the recent Assembly give 
but part of the time now vacated by themes of controversy 
to due consideration of these vital matters of “ civic Chris- 
tianity,” it would be the most auspicious sign that has 
appeared on the lowering social horizon for many a day. 
Perhaps the still greater Methodist body would follow the 
example, and then the long-waited-for revival of a truly 
social Christianity would fully come. 

We are aware, of course, that only those matters can 
emerge before the General Assembly that have first come up 
in the Presbyteries. We also know that individual mem- 
bers of the Assembly have repeatedly acknowledged both 
the duty and the opportunity we have spoken of. Accord- 
ingly we have spoken of it in the strong conviction that ere 
long they will either find or make a way to meet it. 


® 


Concerning Extemporaneous 


Preaching 


A correspondent asks us to give him some suggestions 
as to preparation for extemporaneous preaching. Our 
first suggestion to him is to procure, read, and ponder 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Yale Lectures on Preachigg, 
Phillips Brooks’s similar lectures, Dr. R. S. Storrs’s admi- 
rable little monograph on “ Preaching Without Notes,” and 
Beautain on “ Extempore Preaching.” If he will do that, 
and practice on the advice which these books give him, he 
can leave the rest of this article unread. 

Our next counsel to the young man who desires to 
become an extempore preacher is, Don’t. Bacon’s aphorism 


should be hung in large letters in every preacher’s study: 


“ Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man.”” ‘The full man and the exact 
man must precede the ready man. That is, reading and 
writing must precede speaking, and are the necessary prep- 
aration for it. Without them readiness becomes a dangerous 
gift, and fluency a fatal facility. The condition of success- 


ful extempore speech is, Have something to say, and 
then say it; this necessitates first of all having something 
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to say. This is the sine gua non of extemporaneous address 
in serious discourse. 

The second condition is only second in importance : 
accuracy ; and only long practice in careful writing gives 
accuracy. Every extemporaneous preacher ought to have 


done careful writing and ought to continue to do it. 


We lay emphasis on the word careful. Extemporaneous 
writing is no better than extemporaneous speaking. By 
careful writing we mean writing with a dictionary at hand 
and with constant reference to it, either in writing or in 
revision, to secure exactly the right word; comparisons of 
synonyms and examinations of etymology for that purpose; 
weighing sentences as well as words; reading the para- 
graph or the address aloud; considering whether it is 
musical in form as well as accurate in language; if possible, 
reading to a critic—the severer the better; in short, 
studious, painstaking, microscopic scrutiny of the form 
of expression. If a speaker will not appear before an audi- 
ance ill dressed, neither should he offer them ill-dressed 
thoughts. ‘The sermon or address must be first well thought 
out ; next it must be well expressed. A good sermon ful- 
fills the Greek idea of man—wmens sana in corpore sano; it 
should be more, it should be a sane soul in a beautiful body. 
We cannot look altogether with admiration on the present 
feverish inclination to extemporaneous address in the pul- 
pit without previous preparation in equipment and char- 
acter. The ambition of the minister should be, not to be 
a good extemporaneous preacher, but to produce a profound 
and lasting impression on his congregation. It should be 
a wholly secondary matter whether he does this with the 
pen or without it. It is certain that he cannot do it with- 
out much use of the pen—if not in direct preparation for 
the pulpit, then in indirect preparation by carefully devel- 
oped skill in the use of language. ‘The first conditions of 
extemporaneous speech are much reading and much writ- 
ing. Of other and more specific preparation we shall have 
something to say in a succeeding article. 


The Outlook Vacation Fund 


The bidding is active for the handkerchief and hammock sent to 
The Outlook by a missionary in South America to be sold for the 
benefit of the Vacation Fund. A full account of this novel and inter- 
esting contribution will be found on page 1,014 of The Outlook for 
May 30. Offers will be received by mail until June 20, and the success- 
ful bidders will be announced in The Outlook for June 27. Several 
very generous bids have so far been received and recorded. Hun- 
dreds of applications have already been made for summer vacations, 
and whether the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society will be able to meet 
this demand depends on the generosity of the readers of The Outlook. 


THE VACATION FUND 
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Lessons of Liberty 


In the School of the Civil War 
A Seimon by Lyman Abbott! 


But call to remembrance the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, 
ye endured a great fight of afflictions.— Hebrews x., 3 


In the main, the Bible look’ toward the future. In this 
respect the religion of the Bible differs from most pagan 
religions. They look to the past. But it has also the 
other aspect. It calls to remembrance the olden time. 
It does not suffer great men to be forgotten. It reminds 
Israel that its God is the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob. 

On this day, which is coming to be almost as a twin 
Memorial Day, I propose to turn your thoughts toward the 
past and draw some lessons from them. I shall not make 
any endeavor to set the panorama of the Civil War before 
you. I shall not paint to those who did not live in that 
time, nor attempt to recall to those who did, the tragic yet 
splendid history, the awful yet glorious scenes which made 
those four years of weeping and exultation so long and 
weary. I shall not attempt to recall Vicksburg and New 
Orleans, Antietam and Gettysburg, the Wilderness and 
Appomattox Court-House, nor to paint the portraits of the 
daring Sheridan, the romantic Sherman, the organizing 
McClellan, the cautious and courageous Mead and Thomas, 
and the patient, long-suffering, and indomitable leader of 
them all, the greatest captain of our half-century—General 
Grant. Nor shall I attempt to recall to your mind the ser- 
vices of the statesmen without whom these warriors would 
have lived and fought in vain. Had there been no Cal- 
houn, there would have been no Jefferson Davis, no Lee, 
no Stonewall Jackson. Had there been no Seward, no 
Sumner, no Chase, no Lincoln, there would have been no 
Sheridan, no Sherman, no Grant. Nay, we may say more 
than that—had there been no great reformers, there would 
have been no great statesmen. Had there been no Garri- 
son, no Phillips, and no Beecher, there would have been 
no Lincoln. In the great shock of arms there was more 
than a shock of arms; in those four years there wrestled 
together not merely boys in gray with boys in blue—there 
wrestled together two antagonistic conceptions of life and 
government, two antagonistic armies of ideas; and out of 
that shock of battle, preceded by the long campaign which 
prepared for it, there issued, as our inheritance, four great 
fundamental principles: the liberty of industry, the sacred- 
ness of government, the authority of the people, and the 
reality of ahigherlaw. As faras is possible within the limits 
of a sermon, I shall attempt to cover this ground thus briefly 
outlined. 

The Cavalier, landing in Virginia, brought with him the 
remnants of the old feudal system; and the feudal system 
put the stamp of dishonor on labor, though not so black a 
stamp as Roman slavery put before. But the villein or 
serf was attached to the land. Labor performed with the 
hand was accounted ignoble, and the Cavalier brought with 
him to Virginia this conception of the ignobility of labor 
and its essentially servile nature. The Puritan, on the 
other hand, born of the yeomanry and workingmen of Eng- 
land, and the Dutchmen, bringing their industrious habits 
with them from Holland, brought to New England and to 
New York a very different conception—they brought with 
them the nobility of toil; they brought their hoes and 
plows and spades with them, and thought it not un- 
worthy of manhood to delve in the fields, not unworthy of 
womanhood to perform what feudalism regarded as servile 
and menial occupations. There were no servants in New 
England. They were “help.” Slavery existed at first 
both in the North and in the South ; but in the congenial 
atmosphere of a feudalistic community it ripened and grew 
strong ; in the uncongenial atmosphere of a Puritan com- 
munity it grew less and less, and presently disappeared. 
These two antagonistic conceptions of labor—the one that 


' Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, May 31, 18%, 
following Memorial Day. Preac extemporaneously, reported by Henry 


Winans, and revised by the author. 


labor is honorable and idleness disgraceful, and the other 
that labor is servile and it is honorable to be worked for— 
grew up side by side in America, until at last they locked 
arms in a life-and-death struggle in the Civil War. How 
that war proceeded, how it issued in the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation declaring that men held in slavery were forever 
free, how on that Emancipation Proclamation Abraham 
Lincoln, in the name of the Nation, invoked the consider- 
ate judgment of mankind and the blessing of Almighty 
God, I need not stop now to recount; it is enough to note 
this great fact, that out of that issue between slavery 
and liberty, between South and North, there issued this 
decree, emblazoned on the American flag, made part of the 
American Constitution, ingrained into the American life— 
that labor is forever free in these United States of America. 

That means to-day and now and always that labor is 
honorable and labor isemancipated. No manacles may be 
put upon its hand by the capitalistic organization, and none 
by the trade organization. ‘The workingman is free to work 
when he will, where he will, as he will, how he will, without 
control exercised over him either by the one order or the 
other. It was not only the black man that was declared 
free by the stroke of Abraham Lincoln’s pen. 

But liberty of industry is not to be maintained by the 
abolition of organization. ‘The two great industrial inven- 
tions of our time are machinery and organization—or, to 
put it in other words, the organization of natural forces and 
the organization of the brain. It is in vain to attempt to 
stem the progress of organization. Corporations and trusts 
on the one hand, and labor unions on the other, bring in their 
open palm great and beneficent fruits. It is not impossib’e 
that some of you here to-day can remember when there were 
three or four railroads between New York and Buffalo; when 
in traveling even from New York to Philadelphia you had 
to change cars once or twice; later, in going from New 
York to Washington, we had to change cars at Philadelphia 
and again at Baltimore. Does any one question to-day the 
advantage to the American Nation that enables us to take 
our seat in our car at New York and not leave it until we 
have reached New Orleans, on the one hand, or San Fran- 
cisco, on the other? What organization has accomplished 
in transportation it has accomplished in all the material 
blessings of life. And as capital has a right to organize, 
so labor has a right to organize also. I suppose there is 
no field in which labor organization has been more provoc- 
ative of strife and injury than in the coal and iron indus- 
try. I suppose there are few men in America who know 
more about that industry than Andrew Carnegie. And 
Andrew Carnegie affirms not only the right of American 
workingmen to organize, but the beneficent effect of Jabor 
organizations on both capitalist and workingman. No, it is 
not by undertaking to destroy trusts and corporations or 
labor unions and labor organizations that we are to solve 
the problem, it is by the great fundamental! proclamation of 
this truth: that whatever organizations exist, and whatever 
their power, individual labor must remain unmanacled. 
Corporations and trusts shall not be allowed to tell men 
when they may purchase, where they may purchase, or 
whether they may purchase ; and labor unions shall not be 
permitted to tell men when they may work, where they may 
work, or whether they may work. The liberty of the 
individual man and the power of organization—these two 
are to go on together in this land of liberty. 

We forget that not a great many centuries ago a similar 
battle between organization and libertv was going on 
in England. It was then neither labor nor capital that 
threatened liberty, it was religion. The constitution of 
Clarendon decided for all time that religious organization 
should be subject to the greater organization of govern- 
ment, and the subsequent Act of Toleration decided for all 
time that any individuals desiring to organize for religious 
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work and worship might so do. Thus individual liberty 
was assured by two principles: first, that men may organ- 
ize as they will, and, second, that such organizations 
are and must be subject to law. The Civil War has estab- 
lished a new application of these principles. 

For, while the first great principle that has emerged from 


the Civil War is industrial liberty, the freedom of the indi- - 


vidual to go unshackled where and as he will, this liberty 
rests upon the second great truth that emerged from the 
Civil War—the sacredness and power of government. 
The Puritan democracy in France produced, not only a 
reaction in deeds in the French Revolution, but a reaction 
in thought in French philosophy. The conception of 
government which borrowed its name from Rousseau, 
although he did not originate it, crossed the ocean and 
came to this country, where it was welcomed by such 
leaders as Thomas Jefferson. This conception of govern- 
ment was, in brief, that the state of nature was the state of 
blessedness, that men surrendered something of the liberty 
that belonged to them in a state of nature for the sake of 
government, that a government is an evil, though a neces- 
sary evil, and that the less government there is the better. 
Thomas Paine thus enunciates it—and you must remember 
that when Thomas Paine wrote “Common Sense ”’ he was 
the most popular pamphleteer in the United States : 


Some writers have so confounded society with government as to 
leave little or no distinction between them; whereas they are not 
only different, but have different origins. Society is produced by 
our wants, and government by our wickedness; the former pro- 
motes our happiness fositive/y by uniting our affections, the 
latter negatively by restraining our vices. The one encourages 
intercourse, the other creates distinctions. The first is a patron, 
the last a punisher. Society in every state is a blessing, but 
government, even in its best state, is but a necessary evil; in its 
worst state an intolerable one: for when we suffer, or are exposed 
to the same miseries 4y a government, which we might expect 
in a country without government, our calamity is heightenetl by 
reflecting that we furnish the means by which we suffer.! 


It may at first seem strange that this doctrine of inde- 
pendence should have taken root and flourished in the 
South, where the doctrine of slavery had taken root and 
flourished ; but, in truth, absolutism always breeds impa- 
tience of authority, and the slaveocracy, willing as they 
were to exercise a despotic control over the slave popula- 
tion, were unwilling to submit to any control themselves. 

While this French conception of government took root 
in the South, a very different conception of government 
was planted in New England. ‘The Puritan came across 
the sea not to establish independence. You remember 
the jesting remark which attributes to a certain Con- 
necticut colony the passage of a resolution—Resolved, that 
we will be governed by the laws of God until we have time 
to frame better enes; but this is not such a jest as it 
seems to be. These ancient Puritans said, We will take 
the Bible as it stands, and we will use that Bible as our 
law book, until we have time to understand our own con- 
ditions and our own exigencies, and make the application 
of these divine principles to our times and to our exigen- 
cies. Itis possible for us to frame in this nineteenth cen- 
tury a government better adapted to this Republic in the 
nineteenth century than the laws of Moses, which were 
framed for a different community and a different epoch. 
But underlying Puritanism was this fundamental concep- 
tion—Government is a divine organization. ‘They never 
believed the less government the better; they always be- 
lieved in a strong government. And thus there grew up, 
side by side, in the South a conception of independence, 
in the North a conception of ordered, organized freedom. 
The one leads to anarchy, the other is rooted in and de- 
pendent upon order. 

When the slave question began to agitate America, 
and New England grew discontented with slave rule, it 
did not propose rebellion or secession. It was defeated 
in election after election, but it did not propose to aban- 
don the Nation for that reason. When Garrison de- 
claimed against the Constitution, men listened, but«they 
did not sever the compact. When Phillips demanded 


*“ Common Sense: Writings of Thomas Paine.” Vol. L., p. 69. 
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that Massachusetts should withdraw from the Union be- 
cause of the brutal assault upon Sumner, Massachusetts 
did not respond. When the Hartford Convention was 
held, the mere reputation that it was to consider the ques- 
tion of secession marked it with a black mark from which 
it has never been cleared, although it did not consider the 
question of secession. But as soon as the Nation issued 
the decree which said to Slavery, Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther, the spirit of independence in the South 
was all aflame, and the whole South rose in arms and 
said, The less government the better; we will have none 
of it. So the second great issue fought out between North 
and South was this: Is there such a thing as government in 
a free nation ? 

Government means force. A law that has not power 
behind it to enforce it is not a law, it is only counsel. 
The father who says to his child, Thou shalt, and then 
leaves the child to disobey, does not command; he 
simply advises. Law always has authority back of it. 
And the great fundamental question was presented not 
merely to the people of the United States, it was presented 
to the whole world—Is it possible for a people who are 
the masters of their own destiny to enforce their own will ? 
—lIs there a government? ‘The answer of Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, Antietam and Gettysburg, the Wilderness 
and Appomattox Court-House, is, There is a government 
Pass the nations of the world in array before you—Russia, 
Germany, Italy, England—there is not to-day one of them 
that has a government so strong, so powerful, so able to 
enforce its decrees, as the government of the people of the 
United States. It is the strongest government on the 
globe. ‘The Civil War made it so. Still there are riotings, 
still men will make vicious and vehement declamations 
against law, still in special localities, through the apathy 
and indifference of the citizens, laws upon the statute-books 
will be suffered to lie a dead letter, because there is no 
public will behind it. But the will of the people has power 
in America. ‘There is force in the mere conscience of the 
Nation—witness the overthrow of the Louisiana Lottery, 
the quelling of the Chicago mob, the destruction of the 
Gravesend ring. 

And so out of the Civil War was brought forth the third 
great principle—the sovereignty of the people. Aristotle 
divided government into three classes: government by the 
one; government by the few; government by the many. 
The government of these colonies was in the third cate- 
gory. It was government by the many; but still govern- 
ment by one portion of the community over the rest of the 
community. ‘There was no such thing as manhood suf- 
frage—I believe not in a single one of the colonies, cer- 
tainly not in most of them. The suffrage was dependent 
upon a certain amount of property. ‘The people did not 
elect the President; it was not intended they should: the 
people were to elect a college of wise and noble men, who 
could be intrusted to elect a President. The people did 
not make laws; it was not intended they should: they 
should elect wise and noble men to Congress, and the wise 
and noble men in Congress should make the laws. It may 
be a question whether all the men we send to the Electoral 
College are wise and noble men; it may perhaps be a 
question whether all the men we send to Congress are wise 
and noble men. But whether that be so or not, the Elec- 
toral College no longer elects a President, and Congress 
no more determines what the laws shall be. ‘The people 
elect the President, and the Electoral College does but 
register their decree; and more and more the people of the 
United States determine what the laws shall be, and Con- 
gress is but a body of business men, organized in various 
committees, who take the decisions of the people and 
frame them into laws for practical results. I venture to 
say that the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, a body of 
philanthropic workers in the Indian cause, who have met 
every fall for the last ten or twelve years at Lake Mohonk, 
in Ulster County, in this State, have done more to shape 
the Indian legislation of this country than all the Congress- 
men put together. I venture to say that there is not one 
single great reform which has been initiated within the last 
ten or fifteen years which was born in Congress. ‘They have 
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all been born out of Congress, carried to Congress, and 
adopted by Congress upon demands made by the rfeople. 
We are just now approaching an issue which would seem 
to demand the judgment of expert men. What kind of cur- 
rency shall we have? Shall it be paper, or shall it be 
silver, or shall it be gold and silver, or shall it be gold? 
Shall it be paper founded on the credit of the Nation ?— 
that is the greenback theory. Or on silver ?—that most 
of us think would be the result of the free coinage of 
silver. Or on gold and silver together ?—that is the 
bimetallic theory. Or on gold alone ?—that is the mono- 
metallic theory. That is a complicated and difficult ques- 
tion, which seems to require expert judgment. I venture 
to say that even if one were to go through this congre- 
gation, and take the judgment of the men who are going 
to vote on it at the next Presidential election, there would 
be a great many of us who would not be able to give an 
intelligent reason for the faith that is in us. Neverthe- 
less, this fundamental question is to be settled, not by 
Congress, not by bankers, not by a few men wise and ex- 
. pert; it is to be settled, for good or for ill, by the votes of 
all the people of the United States. ‘The motorman on 
your car and the farmer on the prairie will have the same 
power (not the same influence)—the same power as the 
banker or the millionaire. We may settle the question 
wrong. Then we shall suffer, perhaps bankruptcy, per- 
haps long poverty, perhaps untold ills; but we shall have 
learned a lesson that we could not have learned by the 
judgment of any aristocracy or autocracy whatsoever. 
Whether we believe in democracy or not, we have entered 
unmistakably on this great experiment of a government, 
not by the best over the many, but a government of the 
all over themselves. For my own part, I profoundly be- 
lieve in it; I believe in it with a religious faith. I believe 
in it, not because I think the people are always wise—they 
seem to me very often foolish ; not because I think they 
are never ruled by passion—they often are ruled by passion ; 
not because they are not subject to demagogues—they some- 
times are subject to demagogues: I believe in it because 
I believe that God reigns in the hearts of all his children. 
That brings me to the fourth great lesson we learned 
in our Civil War. Democracy may rest on either one of 
two bases. It may rest on the assumption of Rousseau 
that all the people are wise and good and virtuous, and 
that all the harm comes from social organization, and that 
if you trust the people the people will always do right—on 
the doctrine that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God. Then you will build on nothing but the will of 
the people, expressed in a constitution or a statute or 
a general election. A democracy built on that assump- 
tion is built on sand; the assumption is not true. But 
democracy may be built on the other foundation—that 
God is in his world, that his grace and his wisdom are 
not given merely to the Pope, nor to the priests, nor to 
the preachers, nor to the religious men, nor to the wise 
men—that his grace and wisdom are given to all human- 
ity. Democracy may, in other words, be built upon faith 
in God, and we may accept democracy as a better method 
of ascertaining the will of God than the decree of a Pope, 
the judgment of a Council, the will of a Czar, or the judg- 
ment of an aristocracy. ‘This was the basis of the de- 
mocracy of New England. John Richard Green, in his 
history-of England, brings out very clearly the truth that 
the Puritans, although they were in the outset tinged, yea, 
transfused, with some of the aristocratic spirit of their native 
land, yet out of their faith that all men are equal before 
God, evolved that other faith that all men are equal in the 
government of the nation. | 
Some of you remember how, when Seward spoke of the 
“higher law,” men scoffed at it, how ministers even in 
our land brushed it aside contemptuously. The great 
appeals of Webster and Clay were not appeals to God, 
nor to the eternal laws of right and wrong, but to the 
Constitution. When Sumner and Seward and Chase 
and Lincoln came into public life, they came bringing 
with them a new doctrine—the appeal to the higher law; 
they came with the declaration that the law of God is 
more than statute, more than Constitution; that the con- 
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and final arbiter of his conduct. The great battle of the 
Civil War was fought between those two conceptions—the 
human conception of government and the divine concep- 
tion of government; and to-day, everywhere, from North 
to South, from East to West, from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, the higher law is 
recognized—I do not say always obeyed. The popular 
appeal in press and on the stump is no longer to the law, 
no longer to the Constitution—it is to the eternal law of 
right and wrong and to the conscience of the Nation. The 
man who defies that conscience, however shrewd, has but 
a short lease of political power. He is compelled to cater 
to it even when he does not believe in it. 

I turn, then, again to our text: “ But call to remembrance 
the former days, in which, after ye were illuminated, ye en- 
dured a great fight of afflictions.” Nay! we will read it dif- 
ferently : ‘Call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye endured a great fight of afflictions, ye were illumi- 
nated.” Out of the great battle-field the great illumination 
came. We honor to-day the memory, not only of the soldiers 
who fought in the battle-field, but also of the brave soldiers 
who fought upon the platform and in the forum in the 
great shock of ideas. We look upon the graves which we 
strew with flowers to-day, which will fade to-morrow, and 
on which there grows herbage that will be snow-covered 
next winter, but, as we look, we behold their glowing illu- 
mination. For out of them there grew these great immortal 
truths, luminous, undying: the liberty of industry, the 
sacredness of government, the sovereignty of the people, 
and the supreme authority over all and in all of the law of 
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English in American Universities’ 


This exceedingly interesting and useful summary of the 
present status of English teaching in our colleges and uni- 
versities at the present moment is the result of a happy 
thought of Mr. William Morton Payne. The book really 
owes its existence to the enterprise of “‘ The Dial,” and it 
owes its special value in great measure to the editing which 
Mr. Payne, who is one of the editors of “The Dial,” has 
given to it. As the title indicates, the volume contains 
detailed exhibits of the English programmes offered in the 
curricula of twenty fairly representative American colleges 
and universities; and is, therefore, in some sense, an 
official joint circular of information. The book might, 
then, be expected to be a series of special pleadings— 
honest and sincere because made by men of ability and 
character, but somewhat suggestive of the “confidential ”’ 
advertisement, and perhaps too cordial in tone to be of 
critical value. Thanks, in some measure, to the circum- 
stances of its production, and in great part to its editing, 
the volume happily disappoints this expectation. The 
editor’s introduction treats the subject as a whole; most 
of the writers see beyond the limits of their own courses, 
and some of them beyond the limits of their own universi- 
ties; and as a contribution to educational information the 
volume, while by no means giving a complete, yet gives a 
fairly clear, view of the existing state of the art of English 
teaching in our colleges. 

This view is both encouraging and disheartening. It is 
encouraging when one contrasts the English instruction of 
to-day in any college with that given thirty years ago in 
the same institution. It is distinctly disheartening when 
one contrasts the amount of facilities offered at these vari- 
ous institutions with the aims and intentions in good faith 
claimed. Here, on the first page of the book, for example, 
is the English statement for Yale, ably presented by Pro- 
fessor Cook, ‘There were in 1894, if we combine the fig- 
ures presented correctly, 626 freshmen and sophomores at 
Yale. For these 626 students three English instructors 
were assigned, teaching, of course, in unnumbered divis- 
ions; and the entire English opportunity offered to these 
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students consisted of two courses, both required, equal. to 
one hour a week for freshmen, and three hours a week for 
sophomores. No more than this for love of learning could 
the freshmen or the sophomores get. ‘There were at: Yale, 
in 1894, 524 juniors and seniors, and 138 graduate stu- 
dents. For these 662 students two professors were consid- 
ered sufficient. These professors were, fortunately, men of 
National reputation ; but the opportunity of appropriating 
one six-hundred-and-sixty-secondth of even exceptionally 
equipped men is not an opportunity calling for much exul- 
tation. The means seem dishearteningly inadequate to 
the ends proposed. 

Even more disheartening is it to compare one institution 
with another with respect to the kind of facilities offered. 
For it is soon evident that the science of English teaching, 
if it exists, has not yet a firm footing in the colleges. ‘The 
conviction is burned in upon one that very few of these 
institutions have organized “departments” of English in 
any real sense of that term. Most of them have able pro- 
fessors, sometimes three or four, offering courses in philol- 
ogy, literature, literary interpretation, literary history, 
esthetics, and literary ethics, duplicating and paralleling 
each other’s courses with methodless eagerness. But the 
notion of an organized department, instituting coherence, 
unity, and progression in English instruction, gets little sup- 
port from these official programmes. This is a condition 
of things peculiar to English teaching. ‘There is in Latin 
instruction, in Greek instruction, in mathematical instruc- 
tion, a fairly settled order of procedure. Certain studies 
succeed others, and are themselves propzdeutics to courses 
more advanced. If English training is to be a science, 
something of the same orderly method ought, it would 
seem, to be dimly visible, or at least suggested as an aim 
in these programmes. It is not. 
neity and haphazardness of the opportunities offered in 
many of these English departments outruns fancy and de- 
fies explanation. It would be invidious to illustrate this by 
quoting from the reports of single institutions ; but an ex- 
ample may be had in the treatment of a study taught in 
most of the departments represented in the list. The study 
is elementary Anglo-Saxon. ‘This is a subject which can 
be classified. It certainly ought to precede or to succeed 
some other subject in the teaching of the English language. 
In fact, it is located at a different stage in almost every 
programme in the different institutions; confined to fresh- 
men, to sophomores, to juniors, to seniors, or to graduate 
students, as the case may be, without recourse and usually 
without explanation. 

Meagerness of facility as compared with extent of aim, 
and confusion of method, are the two disheartening 
features of this exhibit. Of course it is not the facts 
themselves which are disheartening, for meager facilities 
and inadequate organization are inevitable in new endeav- 
ors, and the scientific teaching of English is really a new 
endeavor. The discouragement comes from the observa- 
tion of the attitude of the reporting professors toward these 
facts. Most of these professors, with a few notable 
exceptions—among whom, since Yale has been named, 
we may say stands Professor Cook—are actually compla- 
cent over the slender opportunity and the haphazard 
organization their departments furnish. ‘They are appar- 
ently glad to have any opportunity, and dare not to dream 
of organized instruction. There is a deprecating and 
apologetic tone, a vagueness and meagerness of outline, 
and a mildness of zeal—to give it no harsher name— 
which disappoints ardor. About half of the writers are 
apparently anxious to prove that nothing arduous is ever 
done in English. There is a shrinking from “linguistic ”’ 
work and from “laboratory ” work, a refusal to take part 
in the “‘ amateurish collection of unimportant literary data,”’ 
a horror of “instruction,” a continual questioning of the 
value of the “ imparting of information,” a deploring of the 
“ doling out of the stores of learning instead of the bread 
of beauty,” a proffering of “ rest and refreshment,” a prom- 
ising to present works as “ steeped in an atmosphere of 
brilliance,” which so much resembles the attractive adver- 
tisement of timorous dilettanteism that one. sometimes 
wonders if it is not work, rather than “ laboratory work” 
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or “ philological work,” which these students dread, and 
which their professors gloss with glittering phrases. The 
virile utterance of an instructor who dares to say that in 
his institution the English work is intended to be both sys- 
tematic and severe is refreshing when one hears it beyond 
these voices singing soft songs for summer afternoons. 

The encouraging feature of this book is that in it one 
often does hear just such a virile utterance. Not all of 
the speakers in the book are like those quoted above, and 
of them all only one professor offers “rest and refresh- 
ment’’ as an allurement to his courses. Asa whole, the 
showing in the book encourages rather than disheartens, 
and vindicates “‘ The Dial” in its enterprise. 

Three signs of promise, especially, one can note. The 
first is the proof which the book gives of very great general 
interest in English study. Certainly, as Mr. Payne claims 
in his introduction, English work is established beyond 
question as a proper subject of university instruction. It 
has conquered its place; its methods are fit subjects of 
discussion, its successes and failures are canvassed with 
interest. 

The second sign of encouragement is the very clear in- 
dication that an earnest effort is being made in certain 
institutions to create that same science of English teach- 
ing whose absence one notes as he reads this book. It is 
within two years that the English entrance examinations 
to colleges have been made uniform, and that by a confer- 
ence representing all the colleges and preparatory schools 
of the New England and Middle States. The single pre- 
paratory school was found to be no longer a large enough 
field for helpful experiment. Organization, co-operation, 
and system had become necessary. ‘The same result will 
sooner or later come in college work. A working art, if 
not a science, of English teaching is sure to be the outcome 
of the present interest. Such books as this, bringing 
together the statements of the actual varying conditions, 
are very helpful toward this result. 

The third encouraging sign is the growing conviction 
that English instruction must be made to stand fer some- 
thing besides pleasure or interest. It might, indeed, be 
urged with truth that even for exciting interest a definite 
and important aim is, in the long run, better than pleasant 
devices ; and it is certainly true that a trained capacity, 
the fruitage of arduous labor, is the best guarantee of con- 
tinuance of interest. But there is another and more tangi- 
ble argument. ‘The study of English must become an 
important, serious, arduous, and essential part of college 
discipline, or pass entirely out of serious consideration. 
English instruction cannot wander in the flowery fields of 
pleasure ; it has a duty laid upon it which it must take up 
or itself perish. For the older disciplines—the Greek and 
the Latin disciplines—through which for generations has 
lain the pathway to instruction and delight, are certainly 
slowly passing. Into their place English instruction can 
come if it be made as substantial, as systematic, as severe 
as was the elder teaching. ‘The opportunity is with the 
English professors in the colleges—and there is much in 
this book to indicate that they will seize it. 


My Retinue 

By Sara EF. Wiltse 
‘The last of my retinue having departed on All Fools’ 
Day, I have the long-desired leisure to give a little sketch 
of their virtues and idiosyncrasies. I would not have a 
single reader misled by the title of this article; my retinue 
is only a convenient way of designating the women who 
have served or been served in my household under the 
varied conditions of large and small housekeeping. I have 
been deeply interested in the domestic problem ever since 
I can remember, and notwithstanding the fact that my 
kindness has been sometimes so misplaced that in some 
exasperating moments I have heartily wished it entirely 
lost, I still hold that the difficulties and responsibilities are 
about evenly balanced between mistress and maid. I am 
going to put the moral of my dissertation at the very begin- 
ning, so that the hurried reader may get it at once, and 
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save herself the trouble of reading the article in order to 


get at the gist of it. The lesson my experience has taught 
me is summed up in a maxim: Look only for the virtues 
of your servant while she is with you, and when she departs 
think on her shortcomings and failures. 

The wisdom of such a course is apparent. If you have 
found her faithful and efficient, your sorrow at her going to 
your rich neighbor for fifty cents more per week will grow 
less poignant while you reflect upon her stubborn and 
careless ways. It is a good way to clear your own moral 
atmosphere, after one of these fogs, to divert your mind 
by cleaning up the long-neglected corners of your kitchen, 
that you may not be brought to shame by the observations 
of the next incumbent; and as you burn and bruise your 
hands in this unaccustomed toil, you can think on the evil 
ways of the departed, and become reconciled to changes. 

The first servant I undertook to manage without my 
mother’s help was a colored woman who had been a slave. 
Freedom was a new word to her, and she was not blamed 
for getting a trifle bewildered about its meaning, but her 
bewilderment was so inconvenient that after she had en- 
joyed the freedom of my house and my wardrobe four 
weeks, I meekly read her my emancipation papers and 
asked her to depart. This she had no notion of doing; 
she liked the place, and informed me she should keep it. 
This was so many years ago that I do not distinctly 
remember much, except that her goods and chattels went 
out at a window and she came down stairs under the 
escort of her Sunday-school teacher, a policeman or two, a 
mission preacher, and such other white neighbors as 
sympathized with the oppressed. 

After that there was peace for seven years under the 
reign of a gentle, soft-eyed, sunny-tempered mulatto woman. 
She was a favorite with her own people as well as with 
everybody she ever served, and, if she had six of “them 
good-for-nuffin’ or’nary niggers” to dinner every Sunday, 
her own protest against their presence in the kitchen was 
apparently as honest as Penelope’s objections to her suitors, 
and she was held guiltless of offense. 

A return to the North put me back to white service, 
which was rendered by all sorts and conditions among 
women, from young girls evading the school laws to old 
women deceiving the census-taker. 

One of these girls comes vividly to mind—a bright, 
sentimental, heart-starved little creature who would kiss 
my handkerchiefs one by one as she ironed and put them 
in a snowy little pile. But she could not remember any 
rules or orderly ways of doing anything. I thought my 
mission for a time was plainly before me. Things had 
never been explained toher. I argued, and I would appeal 
to her reasoning powers, so she would put onions in chicken 
dressing instead of turnips, and be able to give a reason 
for doing so. 1 read to her from Mrs. Lincoln’s cook-book 
that onions were good for the mucous membrane ; up went 
her hands from the dish-water to her temples as she ex- 
claimed: “Good for remembrin: then I’ll eat onions the 
rest of my life, for my remembrin needs ’em if ever any- 
body’s did.” I concluded my efforts would be better 
bestowed on some aged and infirm woman who could do 
only light work, and needed the practical sympathy with 
which the reader has discovered my heart overflows. So 
I was not sorry when this pretty maid suddenly remem- 
bered a youth for whom she cherished an affection, and 
went to his home in the double capacity of mistress and 
housemaid. 

In her place I took a white-haired widow, who confessed 
that she was not equal to the demands of a large house- 
hold or the requirements of a hard mistress, having been 
more used to being served than to serve. But she was 
matrimonially inclined, and after her first week with me 
neither butcher,.baker, nor candlestick-maker would call 
at my rear door to take orders, but blushingly besought 
me to send orders by post, and allow them to deliver 
groceries and provisions on the afternoon that “that pecu- 
liar woman” was out. This arrangement was so unsatis- 
factory and inconvenient to the woman that she found a 
situation in a matrimonial bureau in a distant city, and no 
doubt is doing a successful business. 
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I now took a solemn-faced applicant of more uncertain 
age, who seemed to need me more than I needed her. 
Her sad and subdued manner gradually explained itself, 
as I thought, when she alluded to her gentle birth, her 
former station having been so much superior to any I had 
occupied that I hesitated somewhat about the propriety 
of profiting by her misfortunes. Her allusions were dark 
and depressing, and I constantly, though silently, regretted 
that my early life had been spent with those traditional poor 
but honest people with whom she seemed so unfamiliar. 
She was more religious than I or any of my ancestors, 
and shut herself in her room, on her first Friday with me, 
for humiliation and prayer. At first I respected this act, 
and arranged my household affatrs as well as I could so that 
they might not interfere with her conscience; but when 
her severe fasting occasioned such fainting and stagger- 
ing as put her under suspicion of uncommon drunken- 
ness, I took the unpardonable liberty of examining her 
room, where there were brands of whisky and morphia as 
unfamiliar to me as my plebeian manners had been to her. 
I advised her to seek refuge in a home for inebriate 
women, since my gifts were not in the direction of manag- 
ing a house of that charitable nature. ‘This she did, but 
with regret that there was not one especially endowed for 
Lnebriate Ladies. 

At this juncture my heart yearned after a Scotch woman. 
My imagination went roaming among the hardy virtues of 
Scotch people. I would have liked even an emancipated 
Scotch woman in kilts, who would call me to breakfast at 
daybreak with the unearthly music of the bagpipes; I 
accepted a bright-eyed, rotund woman, so far emancipated 
as to Presbyterianism that she would lie about all house- 
hold affairs with an audacity that was appalling. She 
would not use soap in dish-water, and when I arrested her 
in the very act of washing glass and kitchen utensils in 
the same greasy water, and demanded some reason for 
such a practice, she took on the air of offended majesty, 
informing me that she had used half a cake of soap in 
that very pan, but the water was so hard it would not 
“suds.” ‘ But,’ I expostulated, “this is Cochituate 
water!” “That may be so, Miss, but I would like to 
have you prove it to the sateesfaction of the Scotch mind. 
If it is soft in the lakes, it gets hard in your new pipes ; 
I’ve always observed that new houses have hard water 
until the pipes get soft with use.” This style of defense 
of all her doings was so interesting that I retained her for 
a season to study her fine art of lying. She was asthmatic 
as well as Machiavellian, and my physical strength was 
exhausted keeping her alive damp nights, and my intellect- 
ual vigor correspondingly declined, so I gave up the at- 
tempt to follow her devious mental ways, and we parted 
company, though with mutual admiration. 

The next in my train was a “ down East” maiden, tidy, 
truthful, reserved. She was so uncommunicative by day 
that when she muttered all night (in her sleep, as I sup- 
posed), it seemed to me but a very natural reaction of the 
feminine mind; but when her monologues grew more and 
more audible, and began earlier and earlier in the even- 
ing, sometimes even breaking out into a blood-curdling 
dialogue with herself as to the likelihood of her going 
“clean mad” and carving me up some day against her 
own will, I persuaded her to take treatment in an insane 
asylum, for she was reasonable in her unreasonableness. 
It will be observed that one of my retinue has gone toa 
Home for Inebriate Women, another to an Asylum for the 
Insane, and I suspect my aged Scotch friend is at Tewks- 
bury. Of those who ought to be in penal institutions I 
refrain from speaking, not out of kindness to them, but 
because my ideas are unsettled as yet on at least two 
burning questions of the day: free trade and penal laws. 

I have been so long in training as a kindly disposed 
mistress that I never have to visit employment offices ; 
indeed, I suspect my name is registered somewhere, and 
that a bureau of information keeps a record of my down- 
sittings and my up-risings, for no sooner did the last of 
my retinue—the first mentioned in this memoir—depart, 
than there arose so many applicants for this situation that 


I have been too frequently interrupted in the writing of 
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this article to have done justice to the women who have 
Shaped my destiny and molded my character. 
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A Characteristic Letter by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 


In October, 1889, the First Church in Newton, Mass., 
celebrated the two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
its foundation, the festival having been postponed for a 
quarter of a century on account of the Civil War. Among 
its pastors was the Rev. Jonathan Homer, a somewhat 
eccentric but most excellent man, who for fifty-seven years 
ministered to its people, having been ordained in 1782, at 
the age of twenty-three, and continuing to preach in its 
pulpit until his resignation in 1839. He was greatly 
beloved by his people, and also by his brother clergymen. 
The Rev. Abiel Holmes, for forty years pastor @ the First 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., and the father of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, was on intimate terms with Dr. Homer, 
and shortly before the anniversary the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table was applied to by one of the ladies inter- 
ested in the celebration for some reminiscences of the 
eccentric clergyman. 

In response to this request the following letger was 
written, and it was expected that it would be read during 
the anniversary exercises. But there were so meal speakers 
to be heard on that occasion that this intention was not 
carried out. The letter was not read, and it never has 
been published. Although written when Dr. Holmes was 
eighty years old, it is highly characteristic of its author, 
being marked by the geniality, the sprightly wit, and the 
charm of style that have made his works so deservedly 
popular: 


Beverly Farms, Mass., 
September 29, 1889. 


My dear Mrs. 

I am afraid that I can tell you nothing of importance 
about my father’s old friend and my old acquaintance, the 
Reverend Jonathan Homer. 

If my memory had a chemical ray in it, I could give you 
a perfect photograph of his bodily presence, for his image 
is distinctly before me as I write. A slender, stooping, 
little old gentleman he was, with a sharp-angled wedge of a 
face, a senile voice, and an abundant flow of talk. His 
manner was kindly, and on certain subjects he conversed 
with an enthusiasm which sometimes excited a smile on the 
faces of two of the listeners. As he occasionally exchanged 
pulpits with my father, these two young gentlemen had the 
opportunity of meeting him at table in addition to the privi- 
lege of listening to his sermons, which were searching in 
their tones, if not in their teachings. 

The main subject on which he loved to descant was the 
Bible in its various editions. The “ Bishop’s Bible” and 
the “‘ Breeches Bible’ became familiar to our young ears, 
for I was one of his small audience. ‘The good Doctor, as 
you all know, had made a choice collection of different 
editions of the Scriptures, and was meditating, if | am not 
mistaken, a revised or annotated version. This was a 
dream in which, as it seemed to others, his thought and its 
realization were two parallel lines, never destined to meet. 

His friendship with Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin was another 
topic on which he loved to dwell. “I wrote to e" Isaac, 
and Sir Isaac wrote me that he was very much pleased 
with the con-tents’ of my letter.” 

It was the first time I had ever heard con/en¢s pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable, and this, or the im- 
posing title of the “*‘ Admiral Sir Isaac,’ fixed the sentence 
in my memory. ‘The naughty brother, who was the wit of 
the family, could to-day give you that sentence with all its 
intonations as natural as if they had been spoken into Edi- 
son’s phonograph. 

But there was a tender and touching quality in good 
Dr. Homer’s nature. He lost a son, his namesake, in early 
manhood, and never forgot to mourn over his untimely 
removal. I suppose he took refuge in sacred bibliomania 
as an anodyne for his grief. There could be no more edi- 


tions of Jonathan, but there might be a Homeric reproduc- 
tion of the Scriptures which would have satisfied Wicliffe 
or Beza. 

I am sorry that the portrait of Dr. Homer is not to be 
found. He was not of an imposing presence, but those 
who remember the famous statue of Voltaire, and Young’s 
epigram on that great writer, if they would discharge the 
good clergyman’s physiognomy of 

Milton with his Death and Sin, 


might see a certain resemblance in the two faces. 

The dear old ministers sex ofpidorum vicinorum—ot the 
six towns next to Harvard College and their near neigh- 
bors—were a pleasant set of people to meet, as I remember 
them. Someé of them were nominally Calvinists, but they 
got their sermons out of the cooling and refreshing Armin- 
ian ice-chest. Each of them had his special character and 
features; their ghosts haunt the memories of a few old men 
and women, but Nature has turned her kaleidoscope, and 
those patterns of humanity are forever lost to earthly 
vision. _I am, dear Madam, 

Very truly yours, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


To the Manner Born 
By Fanny Given Ford 


One friend said to another, discriminatingly, “ What 
charming manners your young daughter has!” “I am 
sorry they are noticeable,” was the response; “1 hoped 
she was unaffected enough not to have any that were 
apparent.” 

This same idea is often found in the minds of many 
other well-meaning mothers, and it accounts, combined with 
indolence, for much of the lack of training to-day in the 
old fashion of manners. Unaffectedness, though a charm 
in a young girl, is not the only requisite for making life 
agreeable to other people, which is the ultimate aim of all 
good manners. If we were born with unselfishness as one 
of our strongest characteristics, and with perceptions of the 
quickest, perhaps our manners could be said to be born 
within us; hence we might consider them as much a part of 
our organization as any of our senses, and the absence, 
not the presence, of manners would be a subject of remark. 
But, knowing the aboriginal ego better than any clever 
Rontgen with highly developed X rays can make it known, 
we fully realize how much our manners depend on cultiva- 
tion, and that this cultivation becomes a matter of com- 
ment chiefly because of its lack in the many cases where 
it should be found. 

Young people are sometimes laughed at in their homes 
for what is called their society manner, and many a girl 
becomes gauche and self-conscious through the teasing of 
some eavesdropping, fun-loving brother on her manner 
of entertaining visitors and her assumption of interested 
vivacity in the presence of some specially dull individual. 

Affectation in most of its forms may be admitted a fault, 
but a feigned interest in our friends’ conversation seems 
far better than none, for, as some clever person once said, 
‘*We can forgive the people who bore us, but not the peo- 
ple we bore.” “ Assume a virtue if you have it not,” is 
Shakespearean if not orthodox, and many an assumed quality 
becomes natural by usage. Constant training in habits 
of attention and at least apparent interest makes other 
people’s part in conversation much more attractive than 
our first indolent and superficial attitude could have con- 
ceived possible. 

Let us assume a “ society manner ”’ if that means hiding 
one’s own personal thermometer of ups and downs, one’s 
own engrossments, one’s aches and pains, one’s petty trials. 
Let it hide the discomfort caused by the housemaid’s de- 
linquencies, the cook’s transgressions, or let it serve as a 
mental science cure to brace up the tired body or mind for 
any required occasion. So may it give an even urbanity 
to our every-day manners, that we are not found all smiles 
and friendliness at one time, and the next cool and in- 
different. But far be this cultivation in manners from all 
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that savors of the fads of the day—the wriggle of the 
hand in the air, instead of the old-fashioned hand- 
shake ; the Delsarte affectation of the over-trained, self- 
conscious young woman, or the “nippy” bow of careless 
recognition from a girl friend, no matter what one’s age or 
position. The first two are trying, but the last is unbear- 
able. 

One hears, traditionally, of the Aauteur of the old aris- 
tocracy, but in point of fact most of the frigidity and 
rigidity in manner is found in those who do not feel assured 
of their own position and are constantly on the lookout 
for some slight to their personal dignity. ‘These people 
wait for some one else to make all the advances, that by no 
mischance can they be found in error. Shyness is also a 
regrettable cause of lack of cordiality in manner, for the 
most amiable of shy people are often constrained and stiff 
when in society. A young man who had been since a child 
with a diplomatist father in the various capitals of Europe, 
and always “ in society,’’ said he never got over an agony 
of dread before entering a roomful of people, and conse- 
quently tried to hide his confusion by a formality of man- 
ner which led many people to accuse him of indifference. 

We may pardon this kind of indifference when we know 
the cause, but there is a purely selfish sort that congeals 
all spontaneity and makes life more bare and contracted 
than it even need be were good manners an essential part 
of all our upbringing. What a rebuff to cordiality and 
even good manners is the cool reception a young gir! often 
receives when she returns as a visitor, some months after 
graduation, to the school or college where she worked for 
years with girlish enthusiasm and admiration for her vari- 
ous teachers! She returns looking for a warm grasp of 
the hand, bright glances of welcome, with inquiries for 
her welfare in her new life in the big outside world, ready 
herself to tell to sympathetic ears all her successes, mayhap 
disappointments. But what does she too often find? A 
cool nod from one teacher, a formal shake of the hand from 
another, with an indifferent gaze ; nothing, in fact, that in- 
dividualizes her in the least. What has gone wrong; has 
she changed—have they changed? She is rebuffed and 
bewildered. The fact is, neither have changed, only the 
teachers have become engrossed in the new work of the 
school year, and have not the unselfishness or the good 
manners to hide from the old pupil the fact that she has 
been replaced in this busy world by other and more absorb- 
ing interests. 

Money may be the root of a// evil, but selfishness is 
undoubtedly the root of ill manners. ‘Train a child to 
consider others first and itself last, to put itself by sympathy 
and consideration into other people’s places, and you have 
laid the foundation for any superstructure of pleasing man- 
ners that future time or place may call for. If such a 
foundation seems too elaborate for average children, let 
them have schools of technical training, daily or weekly, 
that will teach them by practical work to form their man- 
ners as carefully and with as much understanding as they 
are now taught the technicalities of any profession. 


On Children’s Play and Playmates 


By Alice H. Putnam 


From the philosophy of Plato to the “ child-study”’ of 
to-day there have been here and there educators who have 
recognized that inner necessity of child nature which finds 
its normal expression in play. But Froebel was the first to 
see this principle in its fundamental relation to develop- 
ment, and to provide the “orbis-pictus, or diminished 
play-world in which the child is prepared for the larger 
realm,” for which Jean Paul longed. Froebel’s cycles of 
games with objects, and among the children themselves, 


while they are closely connected with the immediate envi- ° 


ronment in which the child is placed, invariably point to 
something broader and higher. The very first movements 
of the little hands and feet are, Froebel says, indications of 
the inner impulse which will find its complete and satisfac- 
tory culmination only in the conscious deed which leads to 
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a recognition of the child’s relationships to that which is 
above, below, and around him. 

Naturally, it is the mother, or she who stands in this holy 
place, who becomes the child’s first companion. She 
stands guard at the door of the laboratory wherein the 
child constructs his first experiments in sound, optics, 
mechanics, and physics. The results, shared with her 
sympathetic, wise help, lure him on with an interest in 


which Herbart himself could find no lack, albeit the child | 


may even be unconscious of the fact that he is playing. 

‘“‘ Never forget,” says Richter, “that the games of chil- 
dren with inanimate playthings are so important, because 
for them there are only living things; a doll is as much a 
human being to a child as a baby is to a woman; to them 
every word isa reality. . . . Among richer realities fancy 
fades and grows poor, but in the meantime every plaything is 
a distaff of flax, from which the soul spins a many-colored 
coat. . . . Consequently, do not surround your children, 
like princes’ children, with a little world of the turner’s ; do 
not give them eggs colored and painted over with figures, 
but white ; they will soon from their own mind hatch the 
many-colored feathers. On the contrary, the older a man 
grows, the more rich a reality should appear ; the heath on 
which a youth gleaned the morning dew of the light of love 
grows cold with the dark night-dew to the half-blind old 
man, and at last man requires a whole world, I mean the 
next, in order only to live. . . . Children, those of one or 
two years old excepted, who still need the spur of color, 
require only drawings, not paintings; colors resemble the 
above-mentioned luxuriousness of playthings, and by 
reality weaken the creative faculty. ‘Therefore, give no 
plaything whose end is only to be looked at, but let every 
one be such as to lead to work.” ‘These quotations seem 
to be so exactly in the line of Froebel’s idea in regard to 
the play-material which should be used that one cannot 
pass them by. 

But it is of the other kind of play, that with companions, 
that I want especially to speak. 

It does not follow by any means that because a woman 
has brought a child into the world that she understands 
and can minister to that child’s needs better than any one 
else ; at the same time, it is perfectly true that the fact of 
motherhood, except in rare cases, does predispose a woman 
to take to child-study with head and heart, and the lessons 
are often most easily learned. But in some instances, 
especially among the poor and ignorant, it is true that “ the 
blows of fate on the parents usually, as in a stormy sky, 
beget retaliating blows on the children.” Sometimes 
women will learn that playing heartily and wisely with 
children is as much of an art as piano-playing ; that skill in 
helping children to create their miniature world is worth as 
much study and practice as china-painting. But here again 
we must learn from Froebel,or we shall find in ourselves the 
“srown-up hairy hand and fist which knocks on the tender 
fructifying dust of childhood’s blossoms, and shakes off a 
color first here, then there, so that the proper, many-marked 
carnation may be found,”’ 

A factitious interest, though deep down in the heart of a 
conscientious mother, will never make her a good play- 
fellow. It must be genuine or it will be detected, and the 
lack of real enjoyment on the mother’s part will be charged 
up to her account, and the credit page transferred to one 
who has the vital spontaneity. Sympathy alone will not 
do. The mother or nurse must know 4ow to play. The 
science of it must be acquired, as well asthe art. She must 
learn to look through her own experiences as so many lenses 
by means of which she can gain a glimpse of the way nature 
is leading her child. Froebel says repeatedly, both directly 
and indirectly, that his system is not a code of manage- 
ment, it is a philosophy of life. We may not leave this 
matter of nursery friendships without a reminder that chil- 
dren so constantly illustrate the oneness of their native 
thought, feeling, and action, they work so absolutely as a 
unit, that unless we cultivate a habit of recognizing this, 
our own slower analytic processes give the children ample 
time to get away from us. The little flittings which chil- 
dren are ever making from one thing to another mean 
much to them—and they are always gathering in something, 
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perhaps only joy, in their beautiful freedom. It is hard 
for the average nursemaid or ignorant mother to be patient 
with the child in this state, for she cannot see to what it leads. 

Miss Blow says that the chief duties of parents are to 
keep bad models from their children and provide those 
which are good. This brings us to a question of the 
child’s play with those of his own age—a matter full of 
concern for all mothers. ‘The fact that all children have 
social instincts shows itself early. And it is just here that 
the guardianship of the kindergarten is most practical. 
But even there, where children are never left alone for one 
instant, where head, heart, and hand are always busy, a 
selfhood will assert itself occasionally which is often very 
unlovely. 

How Shall our children be trained to meet these bad 
models? Can we so separate and exclude them that no 
harm can come to them? Are /Aey the ones “ without sin” ? 
I believe we lay too much to heart the mischief which comes 
from the omissions and commissions which spring from a 
child’s imitative tendencies. It is not the hearing of bad 
language now and then which is so dangerous, it is the 
habitual hearing ; it is not that fault which the whole 
esprit du corps of the kindergarten frowns down and is 
trying to get rid of, that will hurt my child half so much as 
the selfishness in his own heart. It is the long continuance 
of the badness unchecked that does the mischief. Froebel 
does not ignore these experiences of childhood. In his 
Mother Play the “ Falling, Falling,” the “ Shadow Songs,” 
“The Wolf and the Boar,” all deal very plainly with this 
question. The mother who despairs because of the child’s 
tendency to “ pick up”’ naughtinesses from his playmates 
has little faith in the work she has herself done in the way 
of implanting good seed; or she loses sight of the fact 
that the child is ever ascending from one stage to another, 
and that “every heart, however degraded, still preserves 
indestructible the life-germ that may grow up into the 
restoration of the man.” We forget that there is a Ged- 
heredity in our children as well as the finite human one. 
We do not try to nurse this divine spark into life’s deeds 
by meeting it at every step with those condition’ under 
which only it can grow. “We draw,” says Froebel, 
“direct inferences concerning the inner life of childhood 
from external manifestations only,” and this, he says, “ is 
the chief cause of antagonism and contention, of the fre- 
quent mistakes in education and in life.” 

It is very often only a desire to try and use his own 
power which leads a child to imitate the things which are 
faulty. In these cases the child must learn that between 
himself and the one who is leading him (be this a child or 
a grown guide) there must rule a “third’’ factor, viz., 
“the right, the dest.” If this wereclearly understood (and 
very young children soon feel this law without any arbitrari- 


ness), then should we be wiser, and the rationality of our ~ 


dealings with the children would not lose itself in a selfish 
sympathy for them. 


A Flower Party 


By Minnie Adéle Barney 


Marion Dillaye’s friends had received invitations to a flower 
party to be given on the evening of June | at her beautiful home, 
and were wondering what novelty she had planned, for Marion’s 
entertainments were always as original as they were artistic. 
On this evening the spacious parlors were decorated with lilacs 
and snowballs, and the color scheme was continued in the hostess’s 
gown—a creamy white with lavender ribbons and a bunch of 
pale heliotrope-blossoms at the belt. Chairs were arranged in rows 
before the piano, and when all the guests were seated, the pro- 
gramme began with a piano solo, the “ Flower Song,” by Gustave 
Lange. Louis C. Elson's setting for Wordsworth’s lyric, « The 
Daffodils,” was sung, and this was followed by that dainty creation 
of Ethelbert Nevin’s, “« Narcissus,” the player prefacing it with a 
narration of the myth which suggested the theme and an inter- 
pretation of the four parts into which it is divided. Another 
young American composer was represented by Arthur Foote’s 
“The Hawthorn Wins the Damask Rose,” arranged for ‘cello 
obligato, and the encore was Nevin’s “ Deep in a Rose’s Glowing 
Heart.” The familiar song by Schumann, “« Thou Art to Me a 
Flower,” followed, and Marston’s quartet for mixed voices, 
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“ Once Bloomed a Rose in Avon-town,” closed the musical pro- 
gramme. 

A large bunch of leaves arranged like a calendar to turn over 
arod was suspended from the molding, and Marion explained 
that it contained material for a contest. “On each page,” she 
said, “is written a quotation from some well-known poet, and 
each refers to a flower. You are to guess the authors’ names. 
The first to name the author as the leaf is turned will be presented 
with a flower, and the possessor of the largest number of flowers 
so won is to receive this as a prize,” and she pointed to a well- 
executed study of roses in water-colors, her own work. 

One by one the leaves were turned until all the quotations 
had been attributed to their authors. These are what the pages 
bore : 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.— Shakespeare. 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying.— Herrick. 


Of all the floures in the mede, 
Than love I most these floures white and rede. 
Soch that men callen daisies in our toun.— Chaucer. 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.—Shakesfeare. 
Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.—A/i//on. 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May morn ! 

Blue ran the flash across,— 
Violets were born —rowning. 


Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.— Shakespeare. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied.—A/i/fon. 
Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.— Shakespeare. 
Green grow the rashes, 0 !—Aurus. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.— Wordsworth. 
Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone.— A/oore. 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain.—/ofe. 
Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower.—Aurus. 
(Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.— Shakespeare. 
A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.— Wordsworth. 


Pleasures are like poppies spread : 
You seize the flower, the bloom is dead. —Aurns. 


There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
And there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.— Shakespeare. 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.— (Cray. 
Daffodils 
‘That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.—SAakesfeare. 
(ih, a dainty plant is the ivy green.— Dickens. 
You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
Lut the scent of the roses will hang round it still.—A/vore. 
A rosebud set with little willful thorns.— 7enmyson. 
The rose that lives its little hour 
Is prized beyond the sculptured flower.—Hryanté. 

The most successful guessing had been done by two of the 
audience, and they found on counting their flowers that a tie 
resulted. Marion was prepared for this emergency, and, turning 
one more leaf, disclosed a more difficult test— 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains. 
But neither one could name the author, Aaron Hill. 
turned another leaf, showing the line from “ Lycidas,” 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe, 

and said the painting should be given to the one of those two 
who first told to what flower Milton referred. “ Hyacinth,” was 
the reply, and the speaker received the prize. 

Servants then entered to remove the chairs, and two little girls 
executed the flower dance very prettily, presenting in the course 
of ita bunch of flowers to each guest, and Marion explained 
that the possessors of corresponding flowers were to walk 
together to the dining-room. Much merriment ensued while the 
matching was taking place, and then in procession the couples 
passed to the flower-decked tables. Nasturtium sandwiches 
and coffee were served first, and candied violets and rose-leaves 
with the ices. Thus ended the evening, which the guests were 
unanimous in pronouncing “ thoroughly charming throughout.” 
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The Religious World 


We have received a report 

from Atlanta University of 
the Conference held there 
May 26 and 27, in the interests of the negro race. From it we con- 
dense the following: There is an increasing tendency among the 
negroes to migrate to the cities. One-sixth of their entire number, or 
_ approximately 8,000,000, make their homes in the cities. As is natural 
in all races and nationalities, the negroes drift together into their own 
quarters, which are usually on the outskirts of the city, and which, 
wherever they are, are most unhealthful and uninviting localities ; 
and this circumstance, combined with their unavoidable social status 
and poverty, brings about a condition of things not unlike that found 
in the slums of our large cities. This leads to a new social problem— 
a city negro problem, which increases in difficulty with the increase 
of population. What the Tuskegee Institute by its annual Confer- 
ence is doing for the country negro, Atlanta University now attempts 
to do for the city negro, with changed methods to meet the changed 
conditions. The first Conference of Atlanta University was necessa- 
rily largely introductory in character, but it developed an enthusiastic 
interest which promises well for the future. Its first session was 
occupied chiefly with presenting the purpose of the movement, in 
outlining the scheme of the work for the immediate future, and in 
_ urging the necessity of a careful and unbiased collection of sociologi- 
cal facts looking forward to practical recommendations and reforms. 
In view of the absence of exact information bearing on a number of 
social questions, a careful seeking after facts was urged as a first 
necessary step, that in attempting cures no mistake should be made. 
The second session of the Conference was occupied wholly with a 
discussion of the causes of the excessive mortality among the negroes 
of the city, which is very much in excess of that of the white popula- 
tion. Leading colored doctors, teachers, lawyers, and ministers spoke 
with sympathy for their people, and a comprehension of existing evils. 
It was their opinion that the disproportionate mortality of the colored 
people was not due to any peculiar susceptibility to disease inherent 
in the race, but to imperfect sanitary conditions resulting from poverty 
and ignorance. They have little understanding of the simplest laws 
of health, and the destructiveness of intemperance is not appreciated 
at all. These are the sentiments expressed by the speakers: “ We 
are working, as a rule, on very small wages. Small wages mean cheap 
food; cheap food means unwholesome food, at the hands of unprin- 
cipled merchants; and unwholesome food means disease. Our dwell- 
ings are too frequently filthy hovels. ‘The time of our people, spent in 
the employ of the whites, leaves no opportunity to care for the home. 
We are, moreover, hedged about on account of our color. Our poor 
are denied many of the means of health which are affectionately 
bestowed on the same class of the favored race. We eat of the 
crumbs. Our park accommodations—the health resorts of a city’s 
poor—are circumscribed, because we were not born white. Our hos- 
pital quarters, in the Court of the Gentiles, are small and ill-provided ; 
medicine not easily accessible; public physicians careless in their 
duties. We do almost all the menial, dirty, and difficult work of the 
city, and, thus unprotected, do you ask why we die?” At the close of 
the Conference resolutions were adopted deploring the increasing 
death-rate of the negro population, “due in a great degree to igno- 
rance, poverty, negligence, and intemperance ;” that further investiga- 
tion is needed ; that the committee in charge carry on the same with 
all procurable assistance of those interested in city problems. The 
tone of the Conference was, as would be expected, strongly racial, yet 
broadly so. It was felt that the negro is in special need of a wise 
physician. More distinctively still were the suggestions humanitarian 
and Christian. 


Conference at Atlanta University 


Among the ministers who have been 
Two Presbyterian Leaders most prominent at the recent meeting 

of the General Assembly at Saratoga 
are the Rev. Drs. David R. Breed and J. L. Withrow. They were 
competitors for the Moderator’s chair. Until within a year or two 
both were pastors in Chicago. Dr. Withrow is much the older man. 
For several years he was pastor in Philadelphia ; after that, for about 
a dozen years, he occupied the pulpit of Park Street Church in Bos- 
ton. Later he accepted a call to Chicago. During his ministry in 
Boston he was regarded as an extreme conservative. His preaching 
was popular, and he attracted large audiences. He succeeded the some- 
what famous “ Adirondack” Murray in the pastorate of Park Street 
Church. The conciliatory tone of his utterances at Saratoga would 
be sure to give pleasure to many who remember him in the Congre- 
gational ministry as somewhat aggressive in his spirit. But time 
mellows most men, and the effect of time was seen in the irenic spirit 
of the sermon of the retiring Moderator, Dr. Robert R. Booth, as well 
as in the address of the néw Moderator, Dr. Withrow. Dr. Breed is 
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barely fifty years of age. He is now pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Pittsburg. His early life was spent in that city, and he 
was a child of the Third Presbyterian Church. He graduated at 
Hamilton College and Auburn Theological Seminary. His first 
settlement was in the House of Hope Church in St. Paul, and his 
second in the Church of the Covenant m Chicago. If we mistake 
not, Dr. Breed is a lineal descendant of Jonathan Edwards. Tall and 
striking in his appearance, earnest and vigorous in his utterance, an 
extreme conservative in his theology, and one of the most genial and 
delightful of friends, Dr. Breed is a kind of universal genius, being 
something of an artist, a good deal of a mechanic, something of a poet, 
and, withal, just the man who would naturally be expected to be a 
leader among the liberals. He is, indeed, far more liberal in his 
spirit than in his theology. There is little doubt that in the not 
distant tuture he will be called to occupy the highest position in the 
gift of his Church. 

Trinity Episcopal Church in Newark cele- 
Another Anniversary brated its one hundred and fiftieth anni- 

versary during the week beginning Sun- 
day, May 31. The exterior of Trinity Church is one of the plainest 
in the city, but the building has an interesting history, and is far 
more attractive in its interior than its exterior would suggest. The 
rector is the Rev. Louis S, Osborn, D.D. Among those present at 
the services were several high officials of the Episcopal Church and of 
the city of Newark. President and Mrs. Cleveland had been invited, 
but were unable to be present. Cordial letters were received, not only 
from members of the Episcopal Church, but also from Roman Catho- 
lic, Jewish, and other Protestant churches. Dr. Osborn is a broad 
and earnest man, whose brotherly spirit and genuine fellowship is 
greatly appreciated in the city in which he lives. Trinity Church has 
an honorable history, and has done a noble work in the city of Newark 
and the State of New Jersey. 

A correspondent writing from the Friends’ 
Conference of Friends Seminary in New York calls attention to 

the fact that in a recent list of great relig- 
ious meetings The Outlook had no place for the Friends’ Conference 
to be held at Swarthmore, Pa., from the 19th to the 26th of “the 
eighth month.” The omission was simply an oversight, and we are 
glad to quote from the letter as follows : “ There will be conferences 
upon First Day School, philanthropic, educational, and religious work, 
participated in by Friends from each of the seven Yearly Meetings of 
the United States and Canada. Such meetings are held regularly 
every two years, but have only recently grown to considerable size. 
The conference at Chappaqua, N. Y.,in 1894, was attended by over 
2,500 people, and we expect a much larger attendance this year.” In 
the hurry and display of our modern life the quiet and gracious but 
none the less helpful work of the Friends is often overlooked. That 
they are alert and active, however, the above quotation shows, and 
not less does the great Conference on International Arbitration at 
Lake Mohonk, of which we speak elsewhere, because its convener, 
Mr. A. K. Smiley, is himself, as is well known, a loyal and devoted 
Friend. We suspect that if the quiet work of the Friends were pub- 
licly tested it would be found quite as valuable as that which attracts 
more attention from the public. 
A new musical organization has recently 
come into being in New York which ought 
to have a wide and beneficent influence 
upon church music throughout the country. It is The American 
Guild of Organists, of which Dudley Buck is the President, Dr. Gar- 
ret Smith the Warden, Walter J. Hall the Treasurer, and Dr. Henry 
G. Hanchett, whom readers of The Outlook will remember as a con- 
tributor to its columns, the Secretary. Dr. Hanchett’s address is 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and he will be glad to supply 
those who are interested with full information about the Guild and 
its purposes. The chief aim of the Guild is “ to establish such rela- 
tions between the clergy and the organists as shall be mutually help- 
ful in administering church musical affairs, and result in giving an 
added dignity to the office of organist and choirmaster.”’ Besides 
widely known organists who are active members of the Guild, four- 
teen clergymen were associated with the organizers in establishing the 
Guild. Among these are: the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D. ; 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.; the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D.; 
the Rev. John Wesley Brown, D.D.; the Rev. David H. Greer, D.D.; 
the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D.; the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, 
D.D., and the Rev. Roderick Terry, D.D. 


That it is possible for the clergyman to 
exert an influence upon the community 
at large far beyond his own parish lines 
has been strikingly illustrated in the case of the Rev. David Nelson 
Beach, who has recently left the Prospect Street Congregational Church 
of Cambridge, Mass., to go to Minneapolis. Dr. Beach was not only 
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A Citizen-Clergyman 


one of the prominent Congregational clergymen of New England, but 
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prominent citizen of Cambridge, with all that this somewhat hackneyed 
phrase implies. A dinner was given in his honor by the citizens of 
Cambridge last week at the Hotel Vend6éme in Boston, in connection 
with the impressive celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
incorporation of Cambridge as a city. The Mayor of Cambridge 
presided, and among others who took part in this testimonial to Dr. 
Beach were Father Scully, a well-known Roman Catholic priest in Cam- 
bridge; Dean Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge, and Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts. The menu cards bear 
the following quotation: “ Be one. Seefar. Act.” These were the 
words spoken by Dr. Beach at a recent public meeting in Cambridge, 
and succinctly express what might well be the motto of every progressive 
community. Perhaps the most striking feature of this dinner was the 
address of Father Scully, and the illustration which his presence afforded 
of the fact that denominational lines may be entirely wiped out in a 
united effort on the part of the members of a municipality to work for 
the general good of its citizens. Father Scully in his address spoke of 
Dr. Beach as his brother, and amid great applause he and Dr. Beach 
spontaneously clasped each other by the hand, as Father Scully re- 
marked that thus the Catholic and the Congregational Churches clasped 
hands. We see no reason why they may not do so in carrying out 
the work of Father Scully, so well defined in the following w-rds: 
“There should be a brotherhood of American citizens meeting together 
outside of their churches to stand together as one man for the sacred 
supremacy of the ballot, to work together for honest government, and 
to organize law and order committees in every city and town against 
political bossism.” This occasion, while of special local interest at 
Cambridge, is really of National interest as an indication of what real 


Christian union may be. 
The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 


Summer Bible Schools’ erature has provided Bible study in a 
large number of summer assemblies. At 
Chautauqua such men as Professors Curtis and Sanders, of Yale, 
Harper and Matthews, of Chicago, George Adam Smith, of Scotland, 
and Dr. Joseph A. Beet, of England, will be heard. Other schools 
are to be held at Bay View, Des Moines, Glen Park, Colo., Jackson, 
Tenn., and at a long list of other Chautauquas and summer schools of 
theology, East and West, North and South. The summer Biblical 
work of the University of Chicago will have forty different courses 
under sixteen instructors. The Institute is in the best of hands, and 
the results are sure to be seen in a more thoroughly equipped ministry 
in our pulpits. Those desizing information can secure it by writing 
to the office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Ill. 


Baptist Convention 
at Montreal 


The annual Convention of the Baptist 
churches of Ontario and Quebec assembled 
at Montreal, May 26-June 2, when three 
hundred delegates were in attendance, and was declared by the Presi- 
dent to be the most successful in the range of his experience. The 
devotional element was a marked feature, from the opening address 
from the chair on “ Fellowship with Jesus,” until the closing of the 
Convention. The Home Mission receipts totaled $25,158.06, being 
$3,048.06 less than the expenditure, while the Foreign Missionary in- 
come from all sources amounted to $35,458.74, leaving a deficit of 
$6,079.91. In many of the addresses the needs of both fields, home 
and foreign, occupied the earnest attention of the speakers. The 
educational interests of the denominations were reported to be in a 
very satisfactory position, the number of students being large, while 
the revenue of the year was $15,594.06, leaving a deficit of only 
$2,762.29. On Sunday morning the educational sermon was preached 
by Professor James Ten Broeke, from 1 Cor. iii., 3, and Eph. iv., 13. 
An interesting feature of the Convention was the presence of the 
Rey. J. L. Campbell, D.D., New York, and the Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D.D., Buffalo, both of whom were cordially received by their Canadian 


brethren. 
The Chicago Theological Seminary offers nine 


Prizes in Hebrew _ different prizes of fifty dollars each to candi- 
dates for admission to its Junior Class. The 

conditions are that candidates shall be able to answer three- 
quarters of the questions proposed on the first thirty-two lessons of 
Harper’s Method and Manual. If more than nine persons attain the 
grade, the prizes will be assigned in the order of merit. Last year ten 
persons applied to the Professor of *Hebrew in that institution for 
instruction by correspondence. Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, who 
has charge of this department in the Seminary, is an enthusiast in his 
work, and the results of his efforts are already seen in the interest in 
his department. The entrance examination for the prizes is on Sep- 


tember 9. 
Brief Mention 


The first graduating exercises of the Berkeley Temple School of Applied 
Christianity were held in the Temple in Boston May 10-l4. The baccalaureate 
addresses were by the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D.D., and the Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps. At the graduating exercises on May 14 addresses were given by four 
young men and three young women. The Rev. Lawrence Phelps, A.M., is the 
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Principal of this school, which is a vital part of the great work of Berkeley 
Temple. 

Some of our readers have informed us that Plymouth Church in Syracuse 
was not the first to organize a class in Social Ethics. Reference was made to 
the Unitarian church in Ithaca, and also to the Unitarian church in Troy, 
which have a young people’s class in ethics. The example is a worthy one, and 
the larger the number studying such subjects the greater the hope for the future. 

The usual summer assemblies are to be held in Northfield. Mr. Moody is as 
indefatigable as ever. He reaches out his hands and compels the assistance of 
all whom he desires, wherever they may live. Among those who are to speak 
at Northfield the coming summer are Dr. Alexander McKenzie, the Rev. F. 
B. Meyer, of London, President Patton, of Princeton, and others equally prom- 
inent on both sides uf the water. 

The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. D.D., was installed pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Detroit on Wednesday, May 27. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., of Boston, who, if we mistake not, has 
had a large place in the life of Dr. Boynton, having preached his installation 
sermon two or three times before. The late pastor of the church in Detroit 
was the Rev. W. H. Davis, D.D., who has already begun his work at the Eliot 
Church in Newton. 

By this time every one knows that the Fifteenth International Christian En- 
deavor Convention will be held in Washington in July. Everything points 
toward another meeting of the same gigantic proportions as that which was 
held last year in Boston. There will be many different places of assembly, and 
there will be denominational meetings, meetings where the subject of Christian 
citizenship will be prominent, meetings devoted to the juniors, to evangelistic 
work, to Bible readings, and the promution of Christian fellowship. 

On Tuesday evening, June 2,a meeting was called for the starting of a new 
Congregational church in the city of New York. The call was signed by Dr. 
Lucien C. Warner, Clarence W. Bowen, and eight or ten others whose names 
have in the past been associated with the Broadway Tabernacle. The purpose 
of those signing the call was the starting of a new church in the upper part of 
New York, in a vicinity in which many Congregationalists live, but where there 
is now no church of the denomination. It is, perhaps. an open secret that the 
intention of those leading in the movement is to call to the pasturate the late 
pastor of the Tabernacle, Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 

The eighteenth triennial meeting of the Genera! Eldership of the Church of 
God was held inthe city of Harrisburg, Pa., May 28to June 3. There were 
about one hundred delegates, comprising ministers and laymen. Among the 
latter were quite a few women. The meeting this year was of peculiar interest, 
being held on historic ground; for in this city, in 1825, the Rev. John Wine- 
brenner, a minister in the German Reformed Church, withdrew from that 
denomination because of radical ideas he held on evangelistic work and his 
change of belief on points of doctrine. He introduced baptism by immersion 
and feet-washing into the practices of the new organization. An effort was 
made to change the name from Eldership of the Church of God to Association 
of the Churches of God, but it was not carried. 


® 


70% Anniversary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


A memorial window behind the pulpit of the old Center Church in 
New Haven, Conn., depicts the first worship of its founders under 
a tree, April 19, 1638. It is a typical scene. Such has been the 
beginning of many a church on the edge of the advance of civiliza- 
tion into the wilderness. It seemed a fitting background to the 
platform of the Home Missionary anniversary in that historic 
church, June 2, 3, and 4. It mutely but eloquently answers the 
question, Of what interest should Home Missionary operations be to 
us as good citizens of the Republic ? 

The home missionary is to many of us a rather uninteresting per- 
son, simply because we do not realize what he is doing. A very 
necessary person, all would admit. The lessons and the consolations 
of religion are as desirable amid the toils and trials of the pioneers as 
in the settled life of older communities, no doubt. But more than a 
son of consolation, more than an itinerant evangelist, is this same 
home missionary. It was for more than this that five home mission- 
aries rode into the recently opened Cherokee Strip with the first loco- 
motive that entered it. ft was to plant and to organize Christian 
institutions in the virgin land, and thus lay the foundatiors of a 
stable commonwealth in Christian principles, sustained by the church 
on one hand, and the school on the other. It was for this that the 
home missionary dwelt in the cabins of new-born Chicago and the 
shanties of infant Milwaukee, planting the seeds whose fruit enriches 
those cities to-day, and propagates itself around and beyond. 

This work has been going on unobserved by the chroniclers of 
exploits, yet mighty in its silent germination from year to year, ever 
since the planters of New Haven worshiped beneath the oak-tree, 
and ever since the planters of Massachusetts Bay founded Harvard 
College in their poverty, and the Connecticut farmers in 1645 sent 
forty bushels of wheat thither for the subsistence of poor stu- 
dents. But the organization of the work is more recent. In 1798 
the Connecticut Home Missionary Society was organized; a year 
later, the Society in Massachusetts. Their missionaries followed 
the pioneers into the new States and Territories along the Lakes to 
the Mississippi and the Gulf. But the work grew, and the organiza- 
tion had to grow. In 1826 the National Society was formed, at first 
undenominational, but now for many years left in the hands of Con- 
gregationalists by the withdrawal of the other partners to organize 
their own work on denominational lines. During these years its mis- 
sionaries have organized, in all, 6,339 churches, one-fourth of them 
Presbyterian during the period when four denominations were in 
co-operation. These same missionaries have also been the nursing- 
fathers of more than a score of colleges, from Marietta, in Ohio, west- 
ward to the Pacific and southward to the Gulf. 

The keynote of this great National enterprise was struck by the 
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anniversary sermon on “ The Prophetic Function of Missions,” from 
Acts ii., 17—“ Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” Defin- 
ing prophecy, according to the Biblical idea of it, as the discovery, 
interpretation, and enforcement of moral and religious truth, the 
preacher, Dr. Merriman, of Worcester, declared the prophet to be the 
most significant figure in history. Unfettered by traditions or institu- 
tions, he is the man who is alive with the truth that has taken posses- 
sion of him. The prophetic element was prominent in the original 
Puritans. Liberty of believing prophesying was what they set store 
by. This spirit went forth in missions, it fought against slavery, it 
blossomed in literature. It gave birth to the Congregational churches ; 
it has given them their mission in the same terms as to Paul, not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. Its call is urgent to-day, when 
large regions of our country are no longer American, when ignorant 
multitudes become our lawmakers by casting the ballot as bidden by 
the boss, when the most pernicious heresies are rampant—religious, 
economical, political. The preacher touched incisively upon the 
threatening symptoms of moral decay in the deterioration of the 
family and home life ; in the crude and confused ideas of a socialism 
that puts forward a materialistic gospel ; in the growth of an unclean 
and lust-provoking luxury and a gambling spirit; in the demoraliza- 
tion of our legislatures ; in the increase of crime, especially of homi- 
cide. These things are clearly related to the Home Missionary work. 
“We ourselves are on trial. Perhaps the first need is not new 
churches, but old churches made new; not more ministers, but better. 
The civilization we have helped to create brings us a new test, a new 
summons.” A new moral awakening is imperative, the rediscovery 
and application to our day of the prophetic mission of the Apostolic 
Church—a nineteenth-century Pentecost. 

After the sermon brief addresses of salutation to the Society were 
made by Dr. Newman Smyth on behalf of the First Church, and by 
President Dwight on behalf of Yale University. 

It is news to some that the home missionary work is not all in new 
communities. In some of the older States the population is largely 
new and inv ting to the missionary. A little less than half of the 
population of Massachusetts is now Roman Catholic. One-twelfth is 
of the French-Canadian element. Besides these are Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, Finns, Italians, Greeks, Armenians. There have 
been evidences of recent years that the Legislature of the Old Bay 
State is not living up to its ancient record. In the replacing of the 
old stock by this mixture of foreign people is perhaps one cause. 
Among these missionaries of their own tongue labor, and fotm 
churches, as antiseptic agencies. In some towns of Worcester County, 
“the heart of the Commonwealth, more than half the population is 
of foreign birth.” The old churches they surround remind one of 
the Biblical figure of “a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” These 
churches depend on the Home Missionary Society for reinforcement. 
This is good economy. A penny saved is a penny earned. Thus the 
work of the auxiliary societies in the several States is to maintain the 
base of operations unimpaired by the drain of men and means that 
goes on in the development of the Nation, and to keep the old forts 
in repair, while the National Society, from its headquarters in New 
York, is pushing forward the skirmish-line, and sending after it the 
necessary supports. 

Summaries of the existing situation, of the work from the beginning, 
and of the work now laid out and urgent, were presented at successive 
sessions by the Secretaries, Drs. Choate, Ciark, and Kincaid, under 
the title of “The Seventieth Year,” A Look Backward,” and “A 
Look Forward.” Terse, luminous, and suggestive, these papers, now 
published by the Society in tract form, are eminently readable; at 
least, those who have been interested in Dr. Strong’s books, “ Our 
Country ” and “ The New Era,” will find them so, and the Society will 
be glad to furnish them to applicants. 

The year’s record is encouraging. The debt of $134,000, with 
which it began, has been reduced to $45,000. Special gifts for this 
purpose, to the amount of $85,000, by subscribers to the still-growing 
“ Roll of Honor,” have been accompanied by an increase of $6,000 in 
the ordinary contributions, while the litigation over the generous 
bequest of the late J. H. Stickney, of Baltimore, has ended in the 
realization of the whole amount ($150,000), with interest. 2,038 mis- 
sionaries have been sustained in 44 States and Territories, at 4,110 
stations. 12,138 members, two-thirds of them by confession of faith, 
have been added to the aided churches, from whose membership 126 
young men are now in course of preparation for the ministry of the 
Gospel. In the Yale Divinity School alone one-fifth of the students 
are from churches founded and fostered by home missionaries. 

Congregationalists have to work such an enterprise somewhat dif- 
ferently from the more centralized denomiriations. The General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church chooses the directors of its mis- 
sionary boards, these report to the Assembly, and an evening is set 
apart for a public meeting in the missionary interest. Among Con- 
gregationalists the work is undertaken by an incorporated voluntary 
society composed of actual donors to it. To secure the necessa 
means they must create an active interest in the churches to which 
they look for supplies. Hence such a National gathering as this, at 
New Haven, of representative workers from all parts of the country, 
under the presidency of that noble Christian soldier, Major-General 
Howard, reporting progress, recounting. inspiring experiences, with 
picturesque descriptions, recitals of tragic and of comic incidents, con- 
trasts between old communities and new, and appeals for help in the 
time of need and opportunity. Nor does this method of volunta 
association prove less prolific of good results than the method whic 
is backed by the authority of a church parliament. The Congrega- 
tionalists stand among the foremost in obtaining gifts for their mis- 
sionary undertakings. : 

But of such a two days’ meeting, crowded with, say, forty addresses 
abounding in varied details of interest, itis not easy to give an ade- 
quate account. Several salient points only can be touched. 
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Among these first occurs the meeting of the “ Woman’s Depart- 
ment,” comprising forty-one State “ Unions,” which in ten years has 
brought from the women and children of the Congregational churches 
some $770,000 into the treasury. These women did not have to go to 
a separate building to meet by themselves, but when their time had 
come they swarmed upon the platform vacated for them. Perhaps 
there was reason for their inquiry, Are the men less interested than 
we? Else why such a record as this?—“ From the church for mis- 
sions, $1. From the women of the church, $70.” In such localities, 
doubtless, there is reason for the jest that “ Ruth once used to glean 
after Boaz, but now Ruth has to drive the team, while Boaz sits on 
the fence. Boaz must get off that fence and help Ruth.” Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster, editor of “ Harper’s Bazar,” pointedly urged 
the need of a strong conviction of personal responsibility in every in- 
dividual helper, as the antidote to that apathy which is more to be 
deprecated than open animosity. 

The next day four regiments, so to speak, reported from the field 
to which they had been sent at successive periods. From Andovera 
band of twelve young ministers went in 1843 to lay Christian founda- 
tions in the Territory of Iowa. Another Andover band went in 1857 to 
Kansas, then in the throes of mortal conflict with the slavery propa- 

nda. From Yale in like manner two bands went forth, the one in 
1881 to the Dakotas, the other in 1890 to Washington. In the pres- 
ence of the white-haired veterans, Adams and Cordley, and their 
younger fellow-soldiers, Shelton and Penrose, the question, Does it 
pay to build one’s best into the growth of a new community? carried 
its affirmation with it. “The wall of the city had twelve foundations, 
and in them were the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” 
Eight hundred and fifty-eight Congregational churches already dot the 
territory which these men went forth to plant. 

In their report patriotism and religion, which Count Tolstoi has 
declared incompatible, were indissolubly blended. The same, indeed, 
might be said of the whole two days’ meeting, in which the National 
hymn was heard again and again. 


They crossed the prairie, as of old our fathers crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, the homeland of the free. 


Mr. Penrose now is President of Whitman College, at Walla Walla, 
Washington, the memorial of that missionary, Marcus Whitman, to 
whose exertions and privations in 1843 it was solely due that our 
Government was persuaded not to cede to Great Britain the then 
unknown region comprised in the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. And yet some think that missionary work does not pay! The 
patriotic citizen relies on the common school to digest into good 
Americans the crude and mixed mass of foreign immigration. No less 
indispensable is the home missionary, lest the culture of intelligence 
without the quickening of conscience make irreligion and immorality 
doubly formidable. Here, for instance, is a single item. There are 
three million Slavs in the country, Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, etc., 
low-down people, and yet of the race of Hus, and Sobieski, and Kos- 
suth. At Oberlin College there is a training-school for men of this 
race to preach to their own people in their vernacular, but it is threat- 
ened with closing for lack of the slender maintenance required. 
What more efficient effort can patriotism make than in contributing 
to its relief and expansion? 

Then there is Utah, whose new endowment of Statehood the Mormon 
Church is scheming to pervert to the reinvigoration of its pernicious 
power, while sending out 1,440 missionaries to recruit its ranks. 
The only way to save Utah now from deeper relapse into moral con- 
ditions indescribable on this page is to multiply the Christian schools 
and churches already planted there. The same patriotic spirit which 
in the Civil War sent into the field from the Congregational 
churches of the West one in four of their entire male membership, 
including in the count old men and boys, is one with the relig- 
ious spirit which hears in such a crisis a call to effort for God and the 
country. 

Facts, which sometimes overbear sentiment, also inspire sentiment. 
The facts of the absolutely churchless, irreligious wastes of wide 
regions of the Union, whole counties, and many of them, destitute of 
any Christian institutions, coupled with the certain prescience of evil in 
the legislation and the destiny of the Republic from an irreligious and 
illiterate manhood suffrage, and its outpopulating power in the wide 
West, if they give rise, as well they may, to painful doubt what sort 
of a country we are to leave to our children, may also enkindle an 
interest in the home missionary work as the surest means to change that 
doubt to hope. “ Damnation,” said a Mormon preacher before an 
audience of visiting Presbyterians, “ means any obstruction to progress, 
as when a river is dammed by a landslide into the canyon.” Wemay 
accept his suggestion, if not his etymology, and reckon as tending to 
National damnation any hindrance by which apathy blocks the road 
of the home missionary. 

But the foregoing seems like an attempt to describe a banquet at a 
rich table, with its sparkling talk and after-dinner speeches. Little 
can be repeated here of the accounts from Upper Minnesota, where a 
rapid peopling of the wilderness is now in progress along the iron 
ranges, calling for large activity in keeping pace with the advancing 
wave of population. Nothing can be said of the statements from the 
co-operating Societies for Church-Building, Sunday-School Publi- 
cation, College Education, and Ministerial Relief. The addresses, 
earnest, devout, tender, and by turn witty, of such men as Dr. Lyman, 
of Brooklyn, Mr. Beach, of Minneapolis, Mr. Puddefoot, that brimming 
wellspring of fact and fun, must pass with scanty reference. In turn- 


ing away, the two thoughts left uppermost are, the. lesson of the 
memorial window behind the pulpit, that the foundations of New 
Haven were laid in John Davenport’s preaching to the pioneers 
beneath the oak, and the words of Mr. Beach’s glowing argument, 
“ The passion of Jesus was for the salvation of his own people.” 

J. M. W. 
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Books and Authors 


-Two Suggestive Books 


Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural ’ 


The object of this book is to give the central thought of Jesus 
in its modern equivalent. It is purely interpretative. For suc- 
cess in such a work two things are absolutely essential. The 
writer must truly understand the author whom he is seeking to 
interpret ; he must not attribute to the other his own emotions 
or yield to the temptation of using, consciously or unconsciously, 
the other’s authority to buttress his own opinions. And then he 
must understand and sympathize with the thought of his own 
time. In order to give the thought of Jesus its modern equiva- 
lent the interpreter must understand both the thought of Jesus 
and modern thought, or he cannot express the former in its 
modern equivalent. It appears to us that Mr. Dension fulfills 
the first condition ; we are not equally certain that he fulfills the 
second. We are by no means always sure that we understand 
his meaning, and sometimes, when we think we do understand, 
we are by no means sure that his interpretation makes the 
original any clearer. This, for example, is the author’s interpre- 
tation of the miraculous birth, though the reader must remember, 
- in justice to the author, that this sentence is here given without 
its connection : 

The birth of Jesus is not the mere coming into the world of an individual 
human being : it is a revelation—the climacteric of a revelatory and formative 
organism, in which both the divine and human psychism had been stored up 
age after age, for the purposes of the Holy Ghost; it is the lifting of the divine 
drama into its final and personal form; it is the beginning of the Jast revelation 
of God to man, and this the heart of humanity has vaguely but powertully felt. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding an obscurity of style which 
seems to us, for popular uses, a serious objection, this volume 
is intellectually suggestive and valuable. The two character- 
istics of modern thought are its demand for unity and its 
recognition of progress. Modern thought insists on regarding 
the universe as one. There are not two worlds, there is one. 
It is this demand which makes popular such writings as those 
of Professor Huxley, who disavows the supernatural world 
altogether, and such writings as “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” which affirms the supernatural but identifies it with 
nature. Modern thought also recognizes Progress as the key to 
the enigma of the world’s history. Everything is interpreted by 
the word evolution. Now, Mr. Denison makes a suggestive, 
and in many respects a successful, endeavor to restate what we 
may term the evangelical or orthodox view of Christ and his 
teachings in harmony with these two words Unity and Progress. 
He retains the supernatural or spiritual world, but he co-ordinates 
it—to use his own favorite word—with the natural or physical, so 
as to make the two worlds one. Miracles and revelations are 
the wholly natural expression of this spiritual world. Faith in 
that world is based on perception of it, and this perception is 
itself spiritual, Israel is a social organism, through which this 
spiritual world is revealed in history. Jesus Christ is the supreme 
and culminating fact in this revelation. And the revelation in 
its entirety as a historical fact, and all its parts and fragments 
as a personal experience, constitute a progressive revelation, by 
which the spiritual becomes more and more elosely co-ordinated 
with the physical, and more truly manifested in and by the 
physical. The book will be of value to the student of a philo- 
sophical bent who does not allow himself to be repelled by its 
style, and who will ponder as well as read it; especially to minis- 
ters, who will find in it some very suggestive texts. It is deeply 
religious in spirit; the work of a man of true spirituality. 


The Spirit in Literature and Life? 


The Rev. John P. Coyle, D.D., whose brief service in North 
Adams in succession to such men as Drs. Gladden and Munger is 
well remembered, and who died after a ministry of only a few weeks 
in Denver about a year ago, was one of the remarkable younger 
men of this country. He was educated at Princeton, and for many 
years was a favorite pupil in philosophy of President Patton. His 
sympathies were with the new rather than the old théology, and 
he believed in the Spirit and its constant leadership more than in 
the letter. He derived his inspiration from such men as Maurice, 
Bushnell, Robertson, and Elisha Mulford, and yet he was 
rather a logician than a mystic. His writings are mystical, but 
the man and his intellectual processes were logical. He was 
widely read, especially in philosophy and theology. 

The lectures which compose this book were delivered on the 
E. D. Rand Foundation of Iowa College in the year 1894, and 
are among the most luminous and vital of the recent theological 


' Christ's Idea of the Supernatural. By John H. Denison: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

2 The Spirit in Literature and Life. By John P. Coyle, D.D. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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works of this country. The author’s style is perspicuous and 
compact. The book would be far better if it had a table of 
contents arranged by chapters, and a thoroughly good index, 
both of which we hope may be supplied when a second edition 
is published. The title indicates the scope of the work. It is 
a study of the development of the Spirit in the literature and 
life of the world, especially in the literature of Israel and in the 
person of Jesus Christ. At the beginning there are some sug- 
gestive passages—the one, for instance, which speaks of Jesus 
as a “ pure phenomenon,” and the one which follows concerning 
“ His spirit as a pure phenomenon.” Concerning the latter we 
quote as follows: “Alongside of Jesus, and so far identified 
with him as to be for the most part imperfectly distinguished 
from him, and to form with him a single though not a simple 
phenomenon, stands another fact of equal proportions and sig- 
nificance—his spirit. The distinction between the spirit of Jesus 
and Jesus himself is as fundamental and important as their 
identity. They are historically and numerically one fact. 
With equal emphasis, however, it must be affirmed that they are 
historically and numerically two facts, subjects of more or less 
independent investigation. It is to the study of this spirit, as a 
fact by itself, and a pure phenomenon, that our attention is in- 
vited.” Later he shows the objectivity of spiritual phenomena. 
They are not mere abstractions. The spirit of the age, the 
spirit of Wesley, the spirit of Christ, are more than qualities of 
the age, of Wesley, or of Christ. The spirits of Wesley, of the 
age, and of Christ proceed from and are imparted by Wesley, 
the age, and the Christ, as heat from the stove and light from 
the lamp. When we speak of the spirit we do not speak of a 
mere quality or abstraction, but of that which possesses an 
independent reality. This thouglit is developed with fullness 
and beauty. Again, in speaking of an “ adequate God,” he says: 
“ Almost the first act of the Hebrew spirit when it began the 
spiritualization of history was to improve upon the idea of God. 
It kept on until through Jesus it seemed to complete the work 
by giving to God the name ‘ Father.’” That which follows on 
this subject is too long for us to quote, but is valuable and leads 
directly to “the apotheosis of the spirit; and this in turn leads 
to his discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity. Concerning 
this he says: “ Such a faith in an Eternal Father, an Eternally 
Begotten Son, and an Eternally Proceeding Spirit, one God, 
and yet with these eternal hypostatic distinctions, is the faith 
which. the social spirit, when it has consummated itself and 
universalized its power, will cause ; because no other is adequate 
to the situation.” Dr. Coyle summarizes his argument by say- 
ing: ‘“* We discovered a spiritual force, operating from the first 
in Hebrew history, and strangely differentiating and integrating 
it, maintaining in it a marked individuality and exclusiveness, 
while at the same time it kept it in organic relationships with 
world-history.” He traces the movement of the spirit, and con- 
cludes that its progress has now gone so far that “its destiny is 
within reach of scientific prediction ; and it is manifest that it 
will recreate humanity, will make friendship the supreme law of 
human relationships, will cause men to regard such relationships 
as more enduring, for good or ill, than their physical frames or 
the visible universe itself, and will cause them to believe in, to 
worship, and to love a God whose very nature is the home of 
the supremest personal relationships. In the light of such a 
thought of God it will reinterpret the world, history, and human 
nature; it will assert a universal and beneficent Providence, an 
incarnation of God in Jesus and in his spirit, a fall but also a 
redemption of man, and the gathering together of the whole re- 
deemed household of the Eternal Father in bliss unthinkable. 
Such a consummation will this spirit bring about.” 

Dr, Coyle’s book was published after his death, under the 
editorship of his wife. With him passed not only one of the 
ablest of the younger thinkers of our country, but a chivalrous 
and noble spirit who had impressed himself on many people by 
the rare beauty and devotion of his character, as well as by the 
singular honesty and devotion of his purpose. His book will 
have, as it well deserves, a wide reading. 


Books and their Makers! 


Most people think of book-production as beginning with the 
invention of printing, and regard the history of books as dating 
from the Gutenberg Bible. But the term book, as it is used by 
the author of this important work, has a wider application, and 
includes the manuscript literature which embodied the thought 
of the ancient and medizval world. The great number and 
variety of these manuscripts is seldom realized. Literary ac- 
tivity in the Roman Empire at the beginning of our era, we 
learn from these pages, was so great, and the demand for liter- 


| Books. and their Makers during the Middle s. By Geo Haven 
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ature so widespread, that there was in Rome “a well-organized 
body of publishers utilizing connections with Athens, with Asia 
Minor, and with Alexandria,” and “ carrying on an active trade 
in the distribution of books, not only in the neighboring cities 
of Italy, of Spain, and of Gaul, but with such far-off corners of 
the Empire as the Roman towns in Britain.” This trade was 
not merely in the copies or transcriptions of works regarded as 
classics, as was the case with the earlier book trade of Alexan- 
dria, but was to a considerable extent in the original works of 
contemporary authors. With the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire, however, activity on the part of both authors and publishers 
came to an end, and thenceforward for many centuries the 
making and the preservation of books were in the hands of the 
Church, which to so large an extent took the place of the Em- 
pire as the conservator of order and of civilization. A large 
part of the present volume is devoted to a minute account of the 
history and influence of the monasteries in their relations to 
literature. In the chapters on “ The Making of Books in the 
_Monasteries ” and “ Libraries of the Manuscript Period ” we 
have interesting descriptions of the work of the monkish scribes 
in the scriptorium, the literary monks of England, the libraries 
of the monasteries, etc. 

The transferral of literary and educational functions from the 
monasteries to the universities with the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century furnishes interesting material for description and 
comment at the hands of our author. The gradual widening of 
education beyond the circle of the clerics resulted in the re- 
establishment of the book trade in the university towns, though 
during the manuscript period the most important part of the 
trade lay in the rental, not the sale, of books. This was due, 
of course, to the excessive cost of manuscript copies of books. 
This cost, however, seems not to have been such a prime factor 
in the stimulation of the invention of printing as is commonly 
supposed. From the beginning of the fourteenth century there 
was a decline in the selling price of many classes of manuscripts, 
which of course was very greatly accentuated by the introduction 
of printing. It is, however, curious to note that for a number 
of years after the successful application of printing to the pro- 
duction of books, the manuscript trade continued, having the 
patronage of the wealthy and cultured, who looked on the new 
machine-made books very much as an art connoisseur of our days 
might regard the “dry-goods” etching or the “tea-store ” 
chromo. Think of the time when a book-collector could pass 
by a Mazarin Bible as being “ cheap” and “ machine-made ”™! 

Part II. of “ Books and their Makers” is devoted to “ The 
Earlier Printed Books.” An opening chapter details the influ- 
ences which co-operated in producing the revival of learning in 
Europe. A careful study of the various “ inventors ” of printing 
follows, in which we have the statement: “ Gutenberg could, of 
course, lay no claim to being in any literal sense of the term 
the first printer. . . . His practical contribution was, first, in 
the use of movable metal type, produced by casting, and, second, 
in an improvement made in the mechanism of the hand presses 
by which larger sheets could be worked.”” “We may accept as 
conclusive the evidence which gives to Koster the credit of pro- 
ducing the first book printed (outside of China) from movable 
type, without lessening the value of the service rendered by 
Gutenberg.” The concluding chapter of the first volume of 
this able and learned work deals with the printer-publishers of 
Italy, and is perhaps the most interesting of any in the book. 
The career of Aldus is sketched with a careful and loving hand, 
as is fitting on the part of an author who is himself a worthy 
emulator of the long line of eminent publishers who look to 
Aldus as not only their patron saint but as the most distinguished 
representative of their calling. Mr. Putnam, indeed, ranks the 
achievements of Aldus Manutius as “ by farthe greatest and the 
most honorable in the whole history of publishing.” 

“ Books and their Makers ” is a book for the bibliophile and 
the scholar rather than the casual reader. It contains a great 
mass of detailed historical information, in the presentation of 
which the author, as a rulé, keeps well in mind his purpose of 
giving a comprehensive account of the relations of book-writers, 
book-manufacturers, book-sellers, and book-readers from the fall 
of the Roman Empire down to the eighteenth century. While its 
author has lightened his theme with anecdote and lively comment 
here and there, this work is essentially a serious contribution to the 
history of literature. With the author’s earlier work, “ Authors 
and their Public in Ancient Times,” these volumes will make 
a continuous and valuable narrative of the history of book- 
making. We regret that these solid pages could not have been 
broken now and then by judicious illustration. As the volumes 
come from the press, however, they will furnish a tempting 
opportunity for the extra-illustrator. 


The first installment of Professor Archibald Fraser’s Gifford Lec- 
tures on Zhe Philosophy of Theism begins with a subtle examination of 
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the three common forms of Monism: Pan-materialism, Pan-egoism, and 
Panthism—these are the terms used by the professor. His object is 
to place dualism upon an impregnable rock. In this task he invokes 
the validity of experimental knowledge. From this point of view his 
argument is sound. Moreover, he exposes the absurdities into which 
some of the arguments of monistic dialectics have led their authors. 
The argument in the chapter against Hume is the best we have seen. 
He shows how Hume’s argument goes too far, and, if sound, disinte- 
grates all knowledge whatsoever, not theology alone. In fact, Hume’s 
argument, if it comes to anything, arrives at this: Matter is God. But 
natural causation admits of the supposition of a spiritual causation 
that is wholly incapable of disproof. In the final chapters on “ Man 
Supernatural,” and on the nature of God, the author arrives at the 
position that religion is no more a leap in the dark than physical 
science. Biology cannot explain man as merely a product of matter, 
nor can it explain the origin of the idea of God, if there be nothing 
existent to correspond to that idea. The argument here stops, and is 
intended to be more largely elaborated in the coming lectures. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


After reading through Zhe Divine Life in Man, and Other Sermons, 
by the Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., we conclude that the preacher is a 
man of strong convictions, practical sense in the common affairs of 
human conduct, but not with wide intellectual sympathies. His man- 
ner of stating things is somewhat conservative, not to say common- 
place. At the same time he undoubtedly would appeal to a large 
class of worthy and well-intentioned people who can understand no 
other method of statement. Novelties in expression distress them ; 
they must hear what they have been accustomed to hear. All else 
they distrust. As it is to be expected, people of this sort did not 
approve of the World’s Parliament of Religions. Dr. Noble regards 
it as a betrayal of the religion of Christ. Well, we might progress too 
fast were it not for our conservative brethren. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York.) 


The investigation into the mypelony of a local name frequently 
uncovers a most interesting sequence of historical conditions. Canon 
Isaac Taylor's Vames and their Histories is an extraordinarily fasci- 
nating book, yet to our mind it lacks one section—that is, of American 
names. Our Indian names of places are often picturesque, even 
though unpleasant sometimes to pronounce. In this book, which is 
of a handy size, the common geographical and topographical names 
are arranged in alphabetical order, and in addition to this there is an 
appendix which explains the manner of the formation of Hindu, 
Magyar, Turkish, Slavonic, French, German, and English topographi- 
cal nomenclature. There is also an adequate bibliography attached 
to the book. (Macmiilan & Co., New York.) 


The Stars of God, by E. F. Burr, D.D., is a kind of commentary on 
the text, “ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” Dr. Burr considers the stellar world asa 
book of God, and from it reads a legend of his power and wisdom. 
Over and over again he shows in substance how the undevout astron- 
omer must be mad, or else an idiot. In the course of his dissertation 
the author ventures upon some curious speculations, and also draws 
moral and spiritual doctrine from the contemplation of the stars. 
(The Student Publishing Company, Hartford.) ; 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending May 29. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more impoitant works. ] 

Personal Characteristics from French History, by Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild, M.P., is an exceptionally attractive study. The person- 
ality of the distinguished characters in French wegen from the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages until the Revolution is brought out with 
singular vividness and completeness by the sayings of the men them- 
selves. The author has wisely used his scholarship in so sifting tradi- 
tion as to set forth the replies of his characters which are most 
characteristic rather than those whose exactness is best established in 
the minds of mere antiquarians. While the volume is most interesting 
to those who know most about French history, it will attract readers from 
those who know nothing of it. As asupplement to a continued course 
in French history it is particularly valuable. For this personality of 
individuals is always what awakens human interest. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) Volume VI. of the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology contains elaborate papers by John Williams White, John 
Henry Wright, William N. Bates, M. W. Mather, and G. E. Howes. 
Professor White’s paper is a development of the thesis that “ The 
Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at Athens, referred to in inscriptions 
and in authors simply as 6 émiaOddom0s, was not a part of any exist- 
ing temple, but was a separate building, complete in itself.” The pub- 
lication of these studies is supported by a fund of $6,000, subscribed 
by the class of 1856. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) Dictionary of Quo- 
tations (English), by Philip Hugh Dalbiac, M.P., is an exceptionally 
complete collection of quotations from English and American authors, 
living as well as dead, with exact citation of chapter and verse for each 
passage. The present volume is the first of a proposed series, the 
second of which is to cover Greek and Latin literature, and the third 
the modern Continental authors. The volume is indexed both by 
authors and subjects. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds, by Caspar Whitney (Har- 
pers, $3.50) is a very handsomely printed and illustrated amplification 
of the author’s articles which have appeared serially in “ Harper’s 
Magazine” describing his adventures in search of musk-oxen and 
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wood-bison in northwestern British America.——It is generally con- 
ceded that “track athletics,” so rapidly growing in popularity among 
the schools and colleges of this country, is the best form of muscular 
“sport” for the all-round development of the body. Such a book, 
therefore, as 7rack Athletics in Detail, by one of the editors of “ Har- 
per’s Round Table,” is a good book to put into the hands of the 
athletically inclined. It is capitally illustrated with instantaneous 
+ ramen Be and is full of expert and sound advice and instruction. 
(Harpers, $1.25.) 

The increase of opportunities for education for women is brought 
home when we learn from the Life, Letters, and /Journals of Maria 
Mitchell (Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass., $2) that at the time she 
showed a decided inclination to the study of astronomy there was not 
a school in the world where she could be taught higher mathematics 
and astronomy. The preface of this book, written by the compiler, 
Phebe Mitchell Kendall, gives such a picture of home life as to arouse 
enthusiasm; the reader realizes how many of the striking character- 
istics that made Maria Mitchell the woman she was are to be traced 
to the inheritances and environment of that home. She is another 
illustration of the culmination of those forces which go to make or 
mar character and attainments. The most important problem to 
be solved by the mothers of young children is that of feeding: what 
food to give, how to prepare it, how tocare forit. What has been needed 
for the nursery is a book scientific in temper and setting forth prin- 
ciples, not dogmatic personal opinions. Such a book has been written 
and will receive the welcome it deserves. How to Feed Children, by 
Louise Hogan (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, $1), is a manual 
for mothers and nurses; it is a series of practical lessons in nursing. 
The book is illustrated, showing the best nursery appliances for the 
care of food. “ While speaking on the battle-field at Lexington with 
tourists from Philadelphia, allusion was incidentally made to other 
towns than those usually mentioned in this connection ; whereupon 
I was at once politely met with the honest inquiry, ‘ What did these 
have to do with it?” Thisis the opening paragraph of Beneath Old 
Rooftrees, by Abram English Brown (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.50), 
which answers the question by giving in brief the history of the sur- 
rounding towns, and the part they and their inhabitants played in the 
American Revolution. Women in English Life, 2 V ols., by Georgiana 
Hill (Macmillan & Co., New York, $7.50), is a valuable contribution to 
a subject too little understood: the relation of woman to the home, 
the State, and the Church historically. The work is worthy the digni- 
fied setting of thick paper, large type, and broad margins given by the 
publishers. 

Dr. Edward Anderson, Colonel of the Twelfth Indiana Volunteer 
Cavalry, has a very wide reputation as a narrator of war stories, and 
those who have happened to hear him will be glad to find many of 
these tales put into print in his Camp-Fire Stories: A Series of Sketches 
of the Union Army in the Southwest. (Star Publishing Company, 
Chicago.) Dr. Anderson has a keen sense of humor, which did not 
desert him even in the hardest of conditions. The reputation which 
he has won among his comrades is likely to be extended by this little 
paper volume, although stones of this kind are very apt to lose some- 
thing of their freshness when they cease to have the charm of personal 
narration. In his latest novel, Arise#s (same publishers), Mr. Will- 
iam Black strikes into a new field; that is to say, he introduces a 
Greek heroine. His method remains essentially the same as in the 
earlier books, and there are many pages of felicitous description and 
characterization in this volume. Mr. James Lane Allen’s Summer in 
Arcady presents in book form the story which appeared in the pages 
of the “ Cosmopolitan ” under the title of “ Butterflies,” about which 
The Outlook will have a word to say in the near future. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) The Riverside Letters, by George D. Leslie (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York), are a continuation ofa series of “ Letters to 
Marco,” prepared by the same hand, and very cordially received by 
the reading public two years ago. The letters in the present volume 
are made up mainly of notes and observations in the writer’s garden, 
and concern the plants and flowers with which he deals. They are 
the work of a man of culture who has many interests and ample knowl- 
edge and the pleasantly discursive touch which relates such essays to 
larger themes. The latest contribution to the International Scien- 
tific Series is Dr. T. G. Bonney’s /ce- Work, Present and Past, a compact 
presentation of the whole question of glaciers. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) Volume IV. of Chap-Book, including the numbers from 
November 15 to May 1, brings out in cléar relief the distinctive qualities 
of the publication, which has been a good deal laughed at, a good deal 
sneered at, and occasionally seriously criticised. There has been a 
good deal of foam and “ sowed off of steam” in its pages, but, on 
the other hand, there has been a great deal of ability, and those who 
want to know what some of the younger men are thinking about and 
doing will do well to look at it. Jeanne d’ Arc is just now a favor- 
ite figure both for the historians and the romanticists. The latest 
contribution to the literature on the subject is the biography by Mrs. 
Oliphant, contnbuted to the “ Heroes of the Nation” series (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York). The first volume of Mark Twain’s 
collected writings in a definitive edition is devoted to 7he Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. The book is printed from new piates, with char- 
acteristic illustrations. It is a substantial volume tastefully bound in 
red, a little heavy in the hand but otherwise fulfilling in all respects 
the requirements of a definitive edition. Concerning the work of Mark 
Twain from the standpoint of American literature and humor, The 
Outlook will have more to say at a future day. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) The novels of the week include a new story by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, Zhe Xelease, or Caroline’s French Kindred (Macmillan 
& Co., New York); Cornelia Atwood Pratt’s Daughter of a Stoic 
(same publishers); Christian Reid’s 7he Picture of Las Cruces,a 
romance of Mexico (D. Appleton & Co., New York); Wisdom’s 
folly: A Study in Feminine Development. by A.V. Dutton (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York); Maurice H. Hervey’s Dartmoor (F. A. Stokes 
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Company, New York); 4 Woman with a Future, by Mrs. Andrew 
Dean, in the Newport Series (F. A. Stokes Company, New York); 
and Out of Bounds, by A. Garry (Henry Holt & Co., New York); Zola’s 
Rome, in two small, well-printed volumes, bears the impress of Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 

With the Fathers (D. Appleton & Co., New York) is a series of 
studies in the history of the United States by John Bach McMaster, 
whose “ History of the United States ” is wel. known to our readers. 
It is a republication of historical essays previously contributed to the 
periodical press, where they have already rendered their chief ser- 
vice. The Life and Work of Cyrus W. Field (Harper & Brothers, 
New York), edited by Isabella Field Judson, we simply here announce, 
reserving it for fuller treatment hereafter. Church Unity (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York) consists of five lectures in the Union 
Theological Seminary during the winter of 1896, by Dr. Charles W. 
Shields (Presbyterian), Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews (Baptist), Dr. John 
F. Hurst (Methodist), Bishop Henry C. Potter (Episcopalian), Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford (Congregationalist). The mere fact that such 
representative men have united in such a course of lectures is perhaps 
more significant than anything which any one of them has said. All 
of them speak hopefully of Church unity, although differences in 
method may easily be discerned in their various contributons. Dr. 
Bradford sums up well the situation as it appears to us—*“ The first 
thing to seek is unity of the spirit; with that we shall realize unity of 
organization as soon as it is desirable.” The Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Labor, No. 4—May, 1896 (Government Printing-Office, 
Washington, D.C.), deals with the Sweating System, Building and 
Loan Associations, Recent Decisions of Courts affecting Labor, and 
other matters of public interest. These bulletins are of great value to 
students of sociology.—— 7he Life of Peter Parker, M.D., by the Rev. 
George B. Stevens, D.D., with the co-operation of the Rev. W. 
Fisher Marwick, D.D. (Congregational Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society, Boston), needs little more description here than that 
which is furnished by its title-page—*“ The Life, Letters, and Journals 
of the Rev. and Hon. Peter Parker, M.D., Missionary, Physician, 
and Diplomatist ; the Father of Medical Missions and Founder of the 
Ophthalmic Hospital in Canton.” It contains extensive quotations 
from his letters and journals, and gives to the reader an inside view of 
foreign missions. It is a sufficient refutation of the common slander 
against missionaries as men of small caliber. He must be dull who 
does not find in this story some elements of romantic interest as well 
as of Christian inspiration. 


Books Received 


For week ending May 20 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Bonney, T.G. Ice-Work, Present and Past. 150. 
Hichens, Robert S. The Folly of Eustace, and Other Stories. 75 cts. 
McMaster, John Bach. With the Fathers. $1.50. 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
Ward, Maria E. Bicycling for Ladies. $1.50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Stevens, Rev. G. B., and Rev. W. F. Marwick. The Life, Letters, and Journals. 
of the Rev. and Hon. Peter Parker, M.D. $1.50. 
Anderson, Asher. Steps for Beginners. 12 cts. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Clark, Imogen. The Victory of Ezry Gardner. 75 cts. 
THE DAGGETT PRINTING CO., CHARLESTON 
Elzas, Rev. B. A. 
N & CO., BOSTON 


Harvard Studies in Classical | Philology. Vol. 
Cyrus W. Field : His Life ond W ~y CiB19-1992). “Edited by Isabella Field 


Judson. 
Track Athietics i in Detail. $1.25. 
Whitney, Caspar. On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds. $3.50. 
Black, William. Briseis. $l. 
Mark Twain. The Ace of Huckleberry Finn. $1.75. 
ENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Dutton, A.V. W — - Folly. $1. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Brown, Abram E. Beneath Old Roof Trees. $1.50. 
Kendall, Phebe Mitchell. Maria Mitchell: Life, Letters. and Journals. $2. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Hogan, Louise E. How to Feed Children. $l. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Dalbiac, Philip Hugh. Dictionary of Quotations (English). £2. 
—a Baron Ferdinand. Personal Characteristics from French History. 


Allen, _— Lane. Summer in Arcady. $1.25. 

Leslie, George D. Riverside Letters. $2. 

Hill, Geor iana. Women in English Life. 2 Vols. $7.50. 

Zola, FE oie. Rome. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 2 Vols. $2. 

Shakespeare, ~ illiam. Timon of Athens; Julius Caesar (Temple Edition). 
cts. eac 


PRANG & CO., BOSTON 
Decoration, ~—- (Facsimile of'a W ater-color). After the Painting by H. 
elmick 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Oliphant, Mrs. Jeanne D’Arc: Her Life and Death. $1.50. 
CHARLES SC RIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Shields, C. W., D.D. Benjamin Andrews. LL.D., John F. Hurst, D.D., 
. Henry C " Potter, DL D., Amory H. Bradford, D.D. Church Unity (Five 
ctu 
Swinburne, Algernon C. The Tale of Balen. $1.50. 
SHERMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Euchologion (Fi:st Part). 25 cts. 
STAR PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Anderson, Edward. Camp-Fire Stories. ct 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YO 
Dean, Mrs. Andrew (Mrs. Alfred Sedgwick). A Woman with a Future. 75 cts. 
Hervey, Maurice H. Dartmoor. 75 cts. 
STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
The Chap-Book. Novemberto May. V ol. IV. 
E. B. TREAT, NEW YORK 
Hunt, Theodore W. American Meditative Lyrics. $l. 
WAY & WILLIAMS, CHICAGO 
Snow, Florence L. The Lampof Gold. $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YO 
The Home of Fiesole and The omnes of Savonarola. By the Author of “ The 
Browne, Mrs. T. Ranch. 25 cts. 
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For the Little People 


Tea for Two 
By Martha Bevor Banks 


’Twas a dainty little lady made of strawberries 
red, 

With a strawberry body and a strawberry 
head ; 

She’d a poppy-leaf shawl and a poppy-leaf 
skirt, 

And a bonnet of a rose-petal, pink and pert ; 

With a daisy for a parasol, she went out to tea, 

With the little maid who dressed her, beneath 
the apple-tree ; 

But when the feast was over, she really looked 
so sweet 

That the little maiden felt she’d be very good 
to éat; 

So she tore the pretty bonnet off and threw 
away the gown, 

And the tempting little lady, why, she swal- 
lowed her right down ! 


The Birds’ Ball 
By Mary Helen Fisk 

Spring said, “I have decided, Mother Na- 
ture, to give the birds a ball.” 

“ What a good time they will have!” ex- 
claimed Dame Nature. 

“There ought to be flowers everywhere,” 
suggested Spring. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Dame Nature, “we 
will have flowers and refreshments every- 
where.” 

And then Dame Nature and Spring went to 
work ; and such a busy, joyous time as they 
had getting ready for the Birds’ Ball. It was 
no trouble either, for all things wanted to help. 

“ What can we do?” said the Breezes. 

“Carry the word to the flowers,” said Dame 
Nature, “and ask them to have their fairest 
and largest blossoms ready to open on the 


‘day of the ball.” 


“Can we do anything?” said the Rain- 
clouds. 

“ Yes, indeed, you can,” said Dame Nature. 
“T want you to send down gentle little show- 
ers to water the flowers and grass.” 

“ We are sure it will not do to have it rain 
all the time,” said the Sunbeams, quickly. 
“ We want to help, too.” 

“We can’t get on without the bright Sun- 
beams,” said Dame Nature. “ You must shine 
and shine, and do your best to help everything 

or Then Spring said, “ As we have no nightin- 
gales, how are we to send out the invitations ? 
You know the song says: 
“ Spring once said to the nightingale, 
‘I wish to give you birds a ball! 
Pray, now ask the birdies all, 
The birds and birdies, great and small.’ ” 

“ We have no nightingales in America, but 
we do have carrier-pigeons, who know how to 
carry messages and can fly very swiftly. We 
will send them,” said Dame Nature. 

So the carrier-pigeons took the invitations 
to the birds. Not one was overlooked, al- 
though some lived high up in the trees, some 
low down among the bushes, some in the deep 
forests, and others near the houses. 

At last the day of the ball arrived; and, as 
the sun came up above the horizon, he shone 
upon an earth decked with flowers that were 
jeweled with dewdrops, which sparkled in the 
sunlight like diamonds. 

And the birds were singing—hundreds and 
hundreds of them, each his own song, with all 
his might and main, and making all together a 
most jubilant chorus. 

As the sun came up higher Dame Nature 
was heard to say, “I have provided refresh- 
ments of every kind. I hope the birds will 
help themselves to whatever they like best to 
eat.” 

And then such a twittering and chirruping 
as was heard! The robins went after worms ; 
the humming-birds sipped nectar from the 
flowers ; the woodpeckers ran up and down 
the trees after grubs; the flycatchers darted 
around in the air after insects—and they all 


found that Dame Nature had done just what 
she said she would, and each bird had what 
he liked best to eat. 

Then they danced. How long? All day. 
That is what the song says : 


They danced all day till the sun was low ; 

The mother-birds prepared to go ; 

Then one and all, both great and small, 

Flew home to their nests from the birdies’ ball. 


Spring was happy as he traveled farther 
north that night, for nothing pleased him more 
than to make the world a gay and cheerful 
place. 

But the owl was not happy. “ Why didn’t 
you ask me to your ball ?” hooted he, crossly. 

“ We tried to,” said Spring, “but you were 
sound asleep. Why didn’t you give one your- 
self at night, when you are awake ?” 

“ That is just what I will do,” said the owl, 


- so pleased with the suggestion that he forgot 


to becross. “I will give a midsummer-night’s 
ball just as soon as the frogs begin to croak 
and the fireflies come. 


Three Travelers 
By Grace Thompson 

The first of these travelers was in the ele- 
vated train. He wasa tiny black-and-white 
kitten carried in a square collar-box, on which 
the cover had been securely tied, and then a 
hole cut for the kitten’s head. Evidently he 
had never traveled on the elevated road, for 
at every bump and thump in the stopping and 
starting of the train he buried his head in the 
box, hunching his poor little back up, making 
one think of the ostrich who buries his head 
in the sand and thinks he is out of sight. 
The second traveler was an aristocrat. I saw 
him at a railroad station. On top of a circu- 
lar heater in the middle of the room a man in 
livery placed a heavy slatted box. A crowd 
collected so speedily that I could not see what 
was in the box. We crossed on the ferryboat 
from this station, and on the other side I saw 
the man in livery walk toward a carriage. I 
walked more slowly, and then saw what was in 
the box; a great, beautiful Maltese cat, a very 
king of cats, was in it. His owner was a dear, 
sweet girl who made you think of Gibson’s girl 
in sailor hat and shirt-waist and stylish skirt. 
She did not get into the carriage until she saw 
her pet safely placed at the coachman’s feet, and 
she seemed to give the most minute directions 
to the coachman as to the care of the kingly 
traveler, who walked up and down in his 
wooden cage as the bears doin theiriron cages 
at the circus. The third traveler I saw ona 
street-car, and he sat in the arms of his mis- 
tress as contentedly as though he were at 
home. He made not the slightest attempt to 
escape, nor she the slightest effort to restrain 
him. There he sat in her lap, with his head 
up and his bright eyes looking out at either 
side as though he were making mental notes 
of the people. He was just a common, com- 
fortable tabby cat, who had absolute confi- 
dence in his mistress, and loved her so dearly 
that neither box nor bars were necessary to 
keep him. I thought I would rather have 
tabby than the pretty black-and-white kitten, 
or even the kingly cat who traveled with the 
liveried servant. 


A Doll that Served the Government 


Some Apache Indians had left the Reserve, 
and one of our Generals had had a good deal 
of trouble in trying to get them back. One 
day a little papoose, that is, a little Indian 
girl, three years old, strayed away from her 
father’s wigwam. One of the soldiers found 
her, and took her to the fort. All day she 
was very quiet, but when night came she 
sobbed and cried, just as any little white child 
would, for her mother and her home. The 
soldiers did not know what to do with her; 
they could not quiet her. At last the com- 
mander in charge remembered that a beautiful 
doll had been sent from the East to the 
daughter of one of the officers. He went to 


this officer’s house and asked to borrow the 
doll for the little Indian girl in the fort. The 
doll was beautiful herself and was beautifully 
dressed. The little girl loaned it to the officer, 
and it was carried to the fort to the little 
Indian baby. It was placed in her arms, and 
she was made to understand that she could 
take it to bed with her. Immediately she 
stopped crying and fell asleep with the beau- 
tiful doll closely held in her arms. When 
morning came, she was radiantly happy the 
moment she opened her eyes and saw her 
beautiful little companion. She petted it, she 
rocked it, she talked to it, just as any little 
white child would. But now there came a 
new difficulty. The soldiers hoped, if they 
kept the little girl, that her parents would come, 
or send after her, and they could enter into 
some negotiations with them to get them 
back on the Reserve. But the. father and 
mother of the little Indian girl did not appear. 
It was a very serious thing for a lot of soldiers 
to have charge of a little three-and-a-half- 
year-old girl, and they were very greatly puz- 
zled. Several days passed, and at last the 
soldiers decided that the little papoose must 
be taken back to her family, as they would 
not come for her. With her doll in her arms, 
she started with her protectors for the wigwam. 
When she reached the tribe with her doll, she 
created the greatest excitement. The soldiers 
left the child with her mother and returned to 
the fort. The next day the little papoose’s 
mother appeared at the fort with the doll, to 
return it. She was received with the greatest 
courtesy by the soldiers; treated with great 
consideration; and made to understand that 
her little daughter was to keep the doll. The 
result was that the soldiers’ kindness to the 
little girl, and their courtesy to her mother, 
created a revulsion of feeling among the wan- 
dering Indians, and led to negotiations which 
resulted in the Indians going back to the 
Reserve—that is, the land set apart for them 
by the United States Government—without 
any trouble. 
& 


Beatrice 
By Mary F. Butts 


“ Little Miss Bee” goes buzzing about 
In the cheerfulest kind of a way ; 

To her each weed seems a beautiful flower 
As she turns her work into play. 


Oh, a wonderful wisdom has little Miss Bee ; 
Her days are full of delight : 
From all things about her she takes but the 
sweet, 
And makes honey from morning till night. 


His Queer Guests 

Last Christmas a small boy in New York 
received among his Christmas presents a music- 
box that playedthree tunes. One evening the 
small boy sat on the floor turning the crank 
of his music-box. His mother was in the room 
with him, when to her surpris2 she saw three 
mice come out of a hole and listen to the 
music, creeping closer and closer to the little 
musician on the floor. The next night the 
boy, knowing nothing of his queer little audi- 
ence, sat on the floor again. This time the 
boy saw the mice, and kept right on playing. 
The mice grew more and more courageous, 
and played about the boy. ‘The next night 
the little musician had not only his music-box 
for his friends, but, like a generous little host, 
he had some refreshments—some cake and 
cheese. The three mice and the little boy be- 
came great friends, and the mice have become 
real pets of the family. 


A Small Boy’s Version | 

This story is told of a small boy who was to 
repeat one sentence at a Sunday-school con- 
cert. The sentence was, “I am the light.of 
the world.” The little boy came out, made a 
pretty bow, and in a clear voice said, “ My 
mother is the light of the world.” His mother 
fully appreciated her son’s approval. 


| 
| 
| 
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Correspondence 


An Employer on Trades-Unions 


70 the Editors of The Outlook : 

You decline to criticise the specific application of 
Bishop Potter's decision that piece-work should be 
abolished, and that at least $18 per week should be 
given to lithographic designers. Will you kindly 
allow the writer, who has been in another branch of 
the printing trade for more than fifty years, to speci- 
fy the probable consequences? The lithographers 
will discharge the inferior draughtsmen, who are 
paid about $12 per week. They must go to other 
shops where they will be paid as they have been, 
and where they will enable their new employers to 
compete more successfully with the houses they 
have left. Some of the men who were paid $15 per 
week will receive the $18 desired. The employer 
will add the extra $3 paid to the price of the work, 
and some of the buyers of printing will resist the 
advance. When the employer finds that his work is 
going to cheaper shops, he will say, “I can pay only 
a fixed amount for this work ; the superior draughts- 
man, who probably advocated this advance for the 
inferior workman, must help me bear the burden of 
the new tax.” Consequently he will reduce the 
pay of the draughtsman at $25 or $30 per week, and 
will refuse or too tardily give advancement to the 
men who are moving onward to this upper rank. 
At the end of two or three years his pay-roll will be 
no more than it was before the new system was 
adopted. The inferior workman has not been bene- 
fited ; the mediocre workman has been exalted, and 
the superior workman depressed. The pulling up 
of the mediocre has been accompanied by the pull- 
ing down of the superior. The mediocre workman 
has been taught that his advance in wages has been 
made, not by personal merit, but by his membership 
in the Union. When the superior workman finds, 
as he is sure to do, that he has to pay for the ad- 
vancement of the mediocre, he loses heart and activ- 
ity ; when he can he leaves the trade for others that 
pay better. In this way the standard of good work- 
manship is slowly debased. Does this make for 
social progress ? 3 

It surprises me much that teachers of ethics and 
religion who have strict notions about the duty of 
personal exertion and personal responsibility should 
practically condemn them as a selfish or unwise in- 
dividualism in matters of trade or business. Every 
well-bred boy is told that if he succeeds in anything 
ft must be by fersona/eftort. If he gets an educa- 
tion, he must do it for himself; books and teachers 
are not enough. If he acquires property, he must 
work for it; no one will give him money. If he de- 
sires a good reputation, he must work for the estab- 
lishment of good character. As mechanic arts are 
now practiced, personal effort is not regarded, as it 
was, of the highest importance. The apprentice at 
his trade is indirectly, but not the less thoroughly, 
taught that it is not so important that he should ac- 
quire skill as a workman as it is to become a member 
of his trade-union. 

Nearly fifty years ago 1 stood by the side of a 
skilled workman who was doing a difficult bit of 
work. I stopped my own work and watched him 
attentively, asked questions and tried to understand 
the new manipulations, much to the disgust of 
another workman near by, who asked, “ Why are you 
so interested in trying to learn this new method ?” 
lreplied that 1 was attracted by curiosity—by the 
desire to learn—in the belief that the more I knew of 
my trade the more useful I would be to my employer. 
Then came the sneering retort,“ Don’t you bother 
your head about learning new thingg; you had better 
join the Union, and the Union will'make your em- 

loyer pay you full wages whether you know much 
pr little.” 

Here is the great attraction of the Union to theig- 
norant or half-taught workman. Here is his objec- 
tion to piece-work, and to standards of performance. 
The Union will carry him. The Union will compel 
the employer to pay him a definite sum for an in- 
definite quantity and an imperfect quality of labor. 
In some trades, but not in all, the employer may dis- 
charge a man for inefficiency, but this reserved right 
does not blind the employer to the fact that the 
Union is sapping the foundation of personal effort 
and personal responsibility, and is encouraging the 
unskilled workman to believe that the Union is 
bound to take care of him. The unskilled man leans 
onthe Union in precisely the same sense that the 
idle and dissolute man leans on his acquaintances 
when he says that “the world owes him a living.” Is 
this belief and practice a tendency to the social 


good? 
THEODORE L. DEVINNE. 
New York, May 26, 18%. 


What Mr. DeVinne has to say upon this 
question deserves careful and respectful atten- 
tion. He is one of the best-known, most skill- 
ful, and most successful master printers in 
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this country. The firm of which he is the 
head are printers to the Century Company, 
whose magazines and books are authoritative 
witnesses to Mr. DeVinne’s knowledge of his 
craft, of its needs, and of what makes it effi- 
cient. But The Outlook takes direct issue 
with him as to trades-unionism. It believes 
that trades-unions have done more than any 
other one agency to raise the standards, de- 
yelop the skill, and maintain the rights of 
labor. We often object strenuously to the 
methods of particular unions. We think that 
sometimes their spirit and acts are pernicious, 
but we approve of the general principle of the 
organization of labor. There is the best au- 
thority for saying that the worst strikes in this 
country have been carried on by unorganized 
laborers—the coke-miners of Pennsylvania, for 
instance. The best-organized body of wage- 
workers in the United States—the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers—has avoided 
strikes almost entirely. The generic and im- 
portant result of trades-unionism has been, as 
Professor Thomas Davidson points out in the 
current “ Forum,” to make laborers “ co-oper- 
ate for mutual protection and resistance ; and 
this co-operation has not only proved a valu- 
able school of institutiona! ethics, but has 
made both themselves and the general public 
acquainted with their condition and their as- 
pirations, which may be said to sum them- 
selves up in a desire for a fair share in the 
material and spiritual results of civilization.” 
We believe this to be a fair definition of the 
spirit and tendency of trades-unionism, and 
we find ourselves in sympathy with it. No 
doubt there are ignorant, vicious, and unjust 
union men, but they do not fairly represent 
the great body of organized workingmen, any 
more than the “sweating ” and cruelly exact- 
ing employers of whom we occasionally hear 
represent the great body of employers. In- 
deed, our correspondent himself believes in 
the advantages of organization in trades. He 
is a valued and influential officer of “ The 
Typothetz ” of this city. This is an organiza- 
tion of master printers, and, to quote from its 
Constitution, its object is as follows: 


To foster trade and commerce, to reform abuses in 
trade, to protect trade and commerce from unjust 
and unlawful exactions, to diffuse accurate and reli- 
able information among its members as to the stand- 
ing of merchants, to acquire, preserve, and dissemi- 
nate valuable information relating to the printing 
interests of this and other cities, to produce uniform- 
ity and certainty in the customs and usages of trade, 
to settle differences between its members, and to 
promote a more large and friendly intercourse be- 
tween printers and between merchants. 


With some slight verbal changes, this might 
well express not only the theoretical but prac- 
tical purpose of the Typographical Unions of 
New York. Thus we make the following par- 
aphrase, putting the verbal changes in italics: 


To foster trade shill and efficiency, to reform 
abuses in trade, to protect trade /ador from unjust 
and unlawful exactions, to diffuse accurate and re- 
liable information among its members as to the 
standing of master printers, to acquire, preserve, and 
disseminate valuable information relating to the 
printing interests of this and other cities, to produce 
uniformity and certainty in the customs, usages, and 
wages of the trade, to settle differences between its 
members and employers, and to promote detter rela- 
tions between employees and employers. »« 


In our opinion, the solution of the labor 
problem lies in a sympathetic attempt of both 
employers and employed to understand one 
another. The head of a great manufacturing 
house in Pennsylvania to whom we once ex- 
pressed this opinion replied : 


You have struck the keynote, and, if followed, har- 
mony will come out of discord. Let me give an in- 
stance. We manufacture a good deal of work for 
export. Some of it, especialiy castings, is made ex- 
ceedingly cheap, since it must be in competition with 
the world. A gang of molders making this work 
called ir. my office one evening to say that they were 
underpaid and must have more or they would 
starve. I asked them pleasantly how we were to de- 
termine what was a sufficient price; that I supposed 
“ Live and let live” was their motto, and that what 
they wanted was their full share of what was made 
out of these castings. They agreed to this, telling 
me I was entirely right. I sent for the original 
orders, showed them just what we were getting for 
the work, gave them the prices of iron, etc., from the 
origina! bills, showing them from the previous year’s 
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estimate the amount of shop expenses for cupola 
attention, wear and tear, sand, facings, etc., and re- 
quested them to make their own calculation ; that if 
they could find we should pay them more we would 
cheerfully do so. As I saw no more of the men, | 
sent forthem. They said the result of their investi- 
gations proved that we were paying them more than 
we could afford, and that they were going to try to 
do better; and yet this gang of molders was among 
the roughest and most ignorant of our workmen. 


The Outlook believes in the Typothetz 
and in the Typographical Union—in the or- 
ganization of employers and in the organization 
of employees. If each organization would at- 
tempt to understand the other, instead of as- 
suming an attitude of suspicion and distrust 
of the other, many of our “labor problems” 
would never present themselves for solution.— 
THE EDITors. 


A Human Bible 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Would it perhaps be a help to your correspondents 
“H. B. E.” and “ J. R. D.” (Outlook of 16 May) to 
know how the Bible looks to one who has for years 
handled it with perfect freedom,to whom it is a 
purely human book, or, if divine, then sharing its 
divinity with many a book called human, but who 
finds it still the best of books in that parts of it are 
still unrivaled in any literature with which he is 
acquainted ? 

Is it not a mistake at the outset to assume it as 
likely that God would give usa mechanical and in- 
fallible guide, calling for no exercise on our part of 
judgment and discretion? Certainly he never so 
deals with us in other affairs or departments of 
life: why then in religion? It was not the thought 
of Jesus when he said (Luke xii., 57), “ Why even of 
your own selves do ye not discern [or determine) 
what is right?” Nor of Paul when he wrote (1 Cor. 
x., 15), “ 1am speaking as to thoughtful men: weigh 
{criticise} what I say ;’ while Paul for himself and 
the Apostles distinctly disclaims such infallible 
authority with the words (2 Cor. i., 24), Not that 
we have lordship over your belief, but are helpers 
of your joy.” If the living Apostle who could be 
questioned and could explain his meaning shrank 
from such position of authority, how can we attrib 
ute it to the lifeless /ef/ter ? 

Can we not, must we not, use our critical and dis- 
cerning faculty when called to accept together, or re- 
ject together, the 23d Psalm and the 10%th, with its 
horrible cursings? Because I soar aloft in the 4th 
of Isaiah or the 28th of Job, or find quiet delight in 
the 139%h Psalm, the l3th of | Cor., the 4th of 2 Cor., 
the 6th of Micah, or the 4th of John, must I believe, 
as the writer of | Sam. xv., 3 evidently did, that God 
once commanded the Israelites to slaughter of their 
foes, not only men and women, but the very babes 
at the breast? That I so read it in the text gives 
me no difficulty, for why should not a semi-barbarous 
people fancy that their tribal god (not God) Yahweh 
had issued such command? But that the God of 
the later Isaiah, still more the God of Jesus, could 
have done it—that is another matter. If you insist 
on the whole Bible or none, surely every thoughtful 
and gentle sou! must say,“ Then | will let it all 
go.” 

But, again, why are we shut up to such an alterna- 
tive? If invited to dinner of fish, must we eat it all, 
or throw it allaway? Can we not leave the bones? 
Or, with the Bible studded with gems of tender and 
uplifting thought, must we echo the piteous cry of 
the simple soul disturbed for the first time with the 
tidings of the higher criticism,“ If you take away 
the swine that ran down into the deep, what have I 
left 

How can we fail to recognize the human element 
when we find the New Testament writers quoting 
from the Old Testament in such an extremely human 
and fallible way, now plainly forgetting the right 
number or geographical locality or even the right 
book, now quoting (says Toy) from the Greek or 
Aramaic, but never from the Hebrew, and now—most 
important of all—giving to the quotation a sense 
or an application which would have made the author 
of it stare with amazement? 

The Bible did not come to us at one stroke, turned 
out mechanically like an ivory ball from the lathe. 
It did not fall out of heaven—that is the way “ images 
of Diana” come! But 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone ; 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it. 


Why are we so apt to use our judgment and good 
sense in everything else, and let it go in religion? 
In a word, why not take what “ finds” us, and let the 
rest go? If it find us by and by, well and good; if not, 
what matter? And, meanwhile, why not eat the 
bread which is bread for us and be nourished ? 


H. D.C. 
Eastport, Me. 
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Educational Notes 


Berea College, of Kentucky, publishes an 
attractive and interesting little periodical 
called “‘ The Berea Quarterly.” The issue for 
May is just at hand, and is full of suggestive 
reading for those who are interested in the 


educational problem of the South. The sub-. 


scription price is $1 a year. 


Tufts College, near Boston, the chief edu- 
cational institution of the Universalist denom- 
ination, is one of the wing number of 
colleges to add a respectable and well-planned 
department of music to its course. The de- 
partment covers lectures and practical work 
on harmony; counterpoint; fugue and the 
elements of orchestration ; the general history 
of music; special studies in musical histo 
and criticism; and the phenomena of sound. 
The general aim of the department is “to 
broaden the foundations of musical educa- 
tion and to develop cultivated appreciation 
and refined taste in music.” 


Apropos of music, it is not generally 
known, in the East at least, that one of the 
very best conservatories of music in this 
country is that which forms one of the depart- 
ments of Oberlin College. The Oberlin Con- 
servatory differs from the Musical Depart- 
ment of Harvard, Yale, Tufts, or that which 
has just been established at Columbia, in 
that it gives its students not only a theoretical 
training, but the best instruction in the tech- 
nique of various musical instruments, as well 
as in singing. A feature of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory is the concerts and musical recitals 
that are given by the very best performers 
during the academic year. Oberlin is a very 
small town, and yet the citizens and students 
have listened to concerts by the Chicago 
Orchestra under Theodore Thomas’s direc- 
tion, and by such artists as Franz Ondricek, 
William H. Sherwood, Eugene Ysaye, E. A. 
McDowell, César Thomson, Madame Julia 
Wyman, Miss Adele Aus Der Ohe, and Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, among many others. 
Indeed, there are many New Yorkers who 
would be glad to have the opportunity of 
hearing the best music which is given to the 
students at Oberlin. A catalogue of the Con- 
servatory, with some sample programmes of 
recitals and concerts, tells the whole story in 
a manner that is somewhat surprising to one 
who believes that the genius of art hovers 
chiefly over the East. 


If the bulletin issued by the Saratoga Athe- 
nzum of summer lectures and schools held 
under its auspices is an indication, Saratoga is 
likely to have a flourishing tree of knowledge 
growing up on the brink of her famous mineral 
springs—indeed, who knows but that it may in 
time quite overshadow those famous fountains! 
The programme of the coming summer, from 
July 6 to August 27, covers an academic course 
of lectures under the direction of Union Col- 
lege, a comprehensive course in theology, as 
well as general lectures of a popular nature 
along educational and literary lines. The 
academic course is under the executive charge 
of Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., of Union 
College. Among the list of lecturers for the 
theological course we find such names as those 
of Edwin K. Mitchell, of Hartford; Professor 
Harlan Creelman, of Yale; Professor J. F. 
McCurdy, of the University of Toronto; Pro- 
fessor E. P. Gould, D.D., of the Episcopal 
Divinity School, Philadelphia; and the Rev. 
George Leon Walker, D.D., of Hartford. 
The Secretary, Mr. D. F. Ritchie, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., will give full information on 
application. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute, of 
Worcester, Mass., has by the enactment of 
the State Legislature added twenty new free 
scholarships to its course. This makes nearly 
seventy free scholarships of which students in 
that institution may now avail themselves. 


The annual Coronado Beach Summer 
School in California will open July 6 and close 
July 31. Under the direction of the school 
lectures will be given in science, literature, 
history, pedagogy, and ethics by well-known 
members of the faculties of Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of California. Coro- 


Individual 
Strawberry 
Shortcakes 


and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


Sift with one quart of flour two tea- 
spoonfuls Cleveland’s Baking Pow- 
der and one-half teaspoon salt. Rub 
in shortening (one-half cup butter and 
one tablespoon lard) and wet with 
enough sweet milk or water to make a 
soft dough. Handle as little as possi- 
ble and roll out about one inch thick. 
Cut the desired size with biscuit cutter 
Break in half and butter. 


- Have ready aquatt of berries, crushed, and sweetened with one small cup 
of granulated sugar. Place lower half of biscuit, buttered side up, on plate 
on which it is to be served; cover with crushed berries, then on top the 
upper half, buttered side up, cover again with crushed berries, and serve at 
once with or without cream or strawberry sauce. 

Cleveland’s Baking Powder “Pure and Sure.” 


nado Beach has some peculiar charms of cli- 
mate, scenery, and situation, and while it is 
known chiefly as a winter resort, it ought in 
time to add greatly to its reputation through 
its enlistment in the cause of university exten- 
sion, which is practically what the summer 
school movement through the country is. 


The University School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which combines with the regular work of a 
college preparatory school a most thorough 
course in manual training, is about to construct 
a new dormitory to meet the increasing de- 
mands upon its facilities. The new building 
will contain twelve music-rooms, thus enabling 
the school to furnish still better opportunities 
for musical training. The school stands for such 
a broad idea of culture that it is encouraging 
to note its exceptional success. 


Commencement exercises at Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute took place 
during the week of May 17-22. The Bacca- 
laureate Sermon was preached on Sunday by 
the Rev. W.B. Wright, D.D., of Buffalo. 
Alumni meeting and Class-Day exercises were 
held upon Wednesday, and the graduating 
exercises of the Senior Class upon Thursday. 
Twenty-nine graduated from the Normal De- 
partment, five being Indians and the remainder 
colored. In addition, nine received trades cer- 
tificates, signifying the completion of a trade 
course ; these were presented by Dr. McKen- 
zie, of Cambridge. The graduating addresses 
were uniformly excellent, both in substance 
and form, and were delivered in a dignified and 
impressive manner. Some of the subjects 
discussed were: “ What Retards the Progress 
of the Negro;” “ Hampton’s Worth to the 
Negro;” “The Progress of the Tuscarora 
Indians ;” “The Value of the Mechanical Arts 
in Race Development.” An inspection of the 
work of the school discloses that its high aims 
and earnest spirit have been well fostered dur- 
ing the past year. The great debt which the 
colored people owe to Hampton and to its 
greatly honored founder, General Armstrong, 
found constant expression. A glance at its 
reports for the year shows that there have 
been 972 students on its rolls, a number 
slightly in excess of that of the preceding 
year. Of these, 345 were in the Whittier Pre- 
paratory School, leaving 627 boarding pupils, 
who were divided as follows: In the Normal 
School, 276; Night School, mostly comprising 
those who work at one of the trades during 
the day, 276; Indian Preparatory, 75. Of the 
total number 141 were Indians, from about a 
dozen different tribes. Eighty per cent. of the 
whole are professing Christians, and the chap- 
lain reports an earnest Christian spirit and 
effective work among the students in their 
various religious organizations. 

A graduate has been employed during the year 
as a missionary to graduates in Virginia, with the 
purpose of encouraging them in maintaining the 
principles received at Hampton, and also to 
convey to them new information and help in 
farming, home building, and in their social, 
intellectual, and religious life. His report 
shows that most of the graduates are centers 
of influence and civilization in the communi- 
ties where they live, and that they are intro- 
ducing modern methods of agriculture and a 
higher home life, which are very potent with 
promise for the future of the South. 

A new development of the work of the Insti- 
tute is projected in the “ Armstrong and Slater 
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Memorial Trade School.” This has been 
made possible by the action of the Trustees 
of the “ John F. Slater Fund,” in appropriating 
$6,000 a year, for five years, on condition of a 
suitable building being provided. As funds 
for this are nearly in sight, it is expected that 
the school will be opened in the fall. This 
will make possible a somewhat radical change, 
by which those desiring to learn a trade shall 
first be given a preliminary course of general 
education and of manual training. In this 
way it can be ascertained who have aptitudes 
for special trades, and only these encouraged 
to continue; a better general culture will also 
be assured them. All the departments will 
also be given a thorough course in manual 
training. It is gratifying to all the friends of 
Hampton to realize that the mantle of General 
Armstrong has fallen upon such a devoted 
and capable successor as Dr. Frissell, and to 
be assured that the school, under his guidance, 
and with the efficient co-operation of his excel- 
lent body of teachers, is progressing steadily 
along the lines upon which it was projected b 
its founder, and is doing an inestimable wor 
for the elevation of the colored race. Never 
was its need more apparent, and never was it 
more worthy of the cordial support of the 
friends of the colored people, than now. 


Tougaloo University, Mississippi, closed a 
successful year May 20. The year’s enrollment 
was three hundred and sixty. Seven graduated. 
The industrial exhibits were fuller and attracted 
more attention than in any previous yéar.. 
The attendance was large, and at the concert 
fully one-sixth of the audience were whites, 
many of whom had driven eight miles to. 
attend. The annual address was by the Rev.. 
John DePeu, of Norfolk, Conn. The Alumni: 


That 


Tired Feeling is a sure indication that your: 
blood is impure and unable to supply strength. 
and vitality. Hence you are 


Tired 


Have no appetite, are nervous and cannot 
sleep well. Purify your blood by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and you will be 


Feeling 


As though you had literally been given new 
life. It will purify your blood and completely 
cure that tired feeling. 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
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meeting was one of deep interest, especially in 
its revelation of the growing consciousness of 
the wisdom of striving to live in a true way 
among the white people. Said a Northern 
visitor: “ These alumni have graduated from 
the school of common sense.” [Ever more 
clearly it becomes evident to the better colored 
element that the days of the “ carpetbag 
régime ” were an awful misfortune to them. 
Said one alumnus: “ When a colored man is 
living right and is understood to be that way, 
with the exception of the divine omnipotence 
he has no better friend than the Southern 
white man.” “Our Northern friends may 
think they know how to advise us, but when 
we goout among the people we must work out 
our own way and adapt ourselves to the situa- 
tion.” 

Among the visitors on Commencement Day 
were prominent men of Jackson, several of 
whom made brief addresses expressing hearty 
sympathy with the work of the school. Nota- 
ble among these were the words of a prominent 
pastor, who spoke of the joy that came to him 
in the revelation that the colored people, “ our 
people,” with whom he had been brought up 
and for whom he had hearty affection, had 
capabilities of which he had never dreamed. 
Major Millsaps, one of the most prominent 
bankers of the State, congratulated the school 
on its broad field of work and its admirable 
equipment, and urged the pupils to continue 
to the end of the course, to attain the highest 
development possible. Bishop Galloway, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, paid 
a most beautiful tribute to the teachers of the 
school, before whose missionary earnestness 
and consecration he felt that he should stand 
with uncovered head. It is a great encour- 
agement and a happy augury for the future to 
find such a spirit of interest in this work on 
the part of the best white people of Mississippi. 

It is an illustration of the advance of a 
broadly unsectarian work like that of the 
American Missionary Association that among 
those on the Commencement platform were 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, in hearty union of sympathy with 
a Christlike work. Within a week Bishop 
Hugh Miller Thompson, of the Episcopal 
Church, had given an earnest address to the 
students from the same place. ' 


Arbitration at Lake Mohonk 


The following is the declaration of the sec- 
ond annual Lake Mohonk Conference of In- 
ternational Arbitration, held at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., June 3, 4, and 5, 1896 : 

“In the settlement of personal controver- 
sies civilization has substituted the appeal to 
law for the appeal to force. It is high time 
for a like substitution of law for war in the 
settlement of controversies between nations. 
Law establishes justice, war simply demon- 
strates power. Such a substitution of law for 
war requires a permanent tribunal, to which all 
nations may appeal. Its personnel may change, 
but its judicial life should be continuous; its 
mere existence would often prevent contro- 
versy, and its decisions would become a recog- 
nized interpretation of international law. It 
would not impair the sovereignty, lessen the 
dignity, nor hazard the honor or safety of any 
nation. The enforcement of the judgments 
might be safely left to the moral obligations of 
the nations concerned and the moral senti- 
ments of mankind. Such tribunals should be 
so constituted that all civilized nations may, if 
they choose, by adhering to the treaty con- 
stituting it, avail themselves of its benefits. 
Disarmament of the nations should follow 
such recognition of and provision for the 
reign of reason over the passions of mankind. 
The facts that during the past year the Inter- 
Parliamentary Peace Union, containing Parlia- 
mentary representatives from fourteen Euro- 
pean powers, has formulated a plan for an 
international tribunal ; that France has officially 
proposed to this country a permanent treaty 
of arbitration; and that it is semi-officially 
reported that negotiations are pending between 
the United States and Great Britain for a 
similar treaty, justfy the belief that the way is 
now open to create between this ‘country and 
Great Britain, and between this country and 
France, and perhaps.with other powers also, 


some permanent system of judicial arbitration, 
as an essential safeguard of civilization. We 
assure President Cleveland that a. great ma- 
jority of his countrymen will hail the con- 
summation of such a treaty as the auspicious 
harbinger of welfare to the world, assuring 
peace among leading nations, security and ex- 
pansion to industry and commerce, steadier 
employment at more remunerative wages to 
workingmen, more exalted civilization, a con- 
dition of the world more in accord with the 
enlightened conscience of man and the loving 
will of God. We earnestly call upon states- 
men, ministers of every faith, the newspaper 
and periodical press, colleges and schools, 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade, 
organizations of workingmen, and upon all 
good men and women, to exert their influence 
in favor of this movement, both in making 
known to the President their desire for a 
permanent tribunal, and in helping to create a 
larger public sentiment against war, which 
shall be an efficient and constant support of 
the new judicial system thus to be founded.” 


Jubilee. Year Fund of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Asseciation 


It is now fifty years since the American 
Missionary Association was organized. The 
semi-centennial celebration of the work of the 
Association will be held in Boston next October. 
In view of this semi-centennial, it is proposed 
to raise a special Jubilee Year Fund of $100,- 
000 in shares of $50 each, with the hope and 
expectation that these shares will be taken by 
the friends of missions without lessening those 
regular contributions which must be depended 
upon to sustain the current work. The record 
of the Jubilee Year Fund opens with the fol- 
lowing share subscriptions, the total number 
of shareholders thus far reported being 109: 


Charles L. Mead, Esq.. New York. 

H. W. Hubbard, New York, two shares. 

ames H. Foy, New Haven, Conn. 

Theodore Bliss, Philadelphia, Pa., two shares. 

H. Sheldon, Canton, Pa. 

Mrs. L. H. Spelman, New York. 

W. P. Hubbard, Bangor, Me. 

Rev. J. B. Sewall, South Braintree, Mass. 

Mrs. E. W. Southworth, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. S. R. Heywood and Wife, Worcester, Mass., 
two shares. 

Rev. G. S. F. Savage, D.D., Chicago, LIL, two 
shares. 

Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., New York, two shares. 

Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Rev. F. P. D.D.., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. C. J. Ryder, D. )., Stamford, Conn. 
nev. James F. Cross and Wife, Rosebud Agency, 


penry Gaylord, Cheshire, Conn. 

Rev. W. E. Wheeler and Wife, Pleasant Hill,Tenn. 
Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D., New Britain, Conn. 
Deacon Samuel Holmes and Wife, Montclair, N. J., 

two shares. 

Rev. A. iF Lyman, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. William H. Ward, D.D., Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Hon. E. L. Freeman, Central Falls. &. L, two 
shares. 
Misses D. E. and S. L. Emerson, New York. 
Lucien C. Warner, M.D., New York. 
Charles A. Hull, Esq. New York. 
Rev. Milo N. Miles, lowa City, Ia. 
Congregational Sunday-School, East Orange, 


Miss M. F. Aiken, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary R. Englesby, Burlington, Vt. 

Rev. Geo. W. Reed and Wife. Fort Yates, N. D. 

E. A. Goodnow, Worcester, Mass., two shares. 

Broadway Congregational Church, Norwich, 
Conn., twenty shares. 

Congregational Church, Watertown, Conn. 

Judge Wm. H. Upson, Akron, O. 

[rinitarian Congregational Church, Norton, 
Mass.. four shares. 

Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., Chicago, IIL 

Mrs. A. B. Ross, Cambridgeboro’, Pa 

Arthur’s Mission, Millbury, Mass,, two shares. 

Horace Tracey Pitkin, New Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Emma P. Shumway, Groton, Mass. 

Mrs. Augusta 5S. Thurston, Whitinsville, Mass. 

High Street Congregational Church, Auburn, Me. 

First Congregational Society, Keene, N. H. 

Deacon M. M. Fisher, Medway, Mass. 

E. Fisher Richardson, Medway, Mass. 

Mrs. Harriet P. Somers, Boston, Mass. 

From a Friend in Memory of her Mother, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. M. N. Phelps, Foxboro’, Mass. 

Dr. R. N. Baughman, Marseilles, Ill., two shares. 

Windham Conference of Connecticut. 

Mary RK. Cummings, for heirs of W. H. Cum- 
mings, two shares. 

Mrs. A. L. Bayley, Amesbury, Mass. 

Congregational Sunday-School and Departments, 
Flushing, N.Y. 

Mrs. eee S. Connor, Henniker, N. H. 

ohn P. Jube, Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Kellogg, in memory of her father, 
the Rev. E. J. Comings, Kingsville, 0. 

Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph, Mass., two 
shares. . 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest Untted States Government 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. 


Congregational Church and Departments, Grand 
View, Tenn. 

Rev. J. G. Burgess and Wife, Crow A ACY, Mont. 

ma a Friend, in memory of the Rev. J. H. Stearns, 
D.D., Epping, N. H. 

A Member of South Church, Salem, Mass. 

Nelson Valentine, in memory of Mrs. R. W. Val- 
entine, New Gloucester, Me. 

congregational Church, Auburndale, Mass. 

Mrs. Julia E. Brick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gloucester Evangelical Congregational Society, 
Chepachet, R. I. 

Mrs. John H. Washburn, New York. 

George W. Marston, San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. Anna Lee Marston, San Diego, Cal. 

James A. Smith, Osage, lowa. 

B. French, Chicago, 

South Church, Salem, Mass., two shares. 

Norfolk Conference, Mass. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknowledged.................. $7,273 42 
A Friend, Dorchester, Mass..... ..... greece 1 00 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
Collection Union Memorial Service held 
_ in Cong. Church, McCook, Neb....... ll 72 
S.5. of North Cong. Church, Providence, 10 99 
Mrs. McB., Lexington, 0O 
Anonymous, Norwalk, O......cccccccecces 75 
We POs 1 0O 
$7,351 48 
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= Your Clothes 


to tatters in a vain 
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It makes home 
brighter. 
Lever Bros., Ltd, — and 


Harrison Sts., New York. 
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Solid Silverware 


Tea Sets, Coffee Sets, Sugar 
and Cream Sets, Dinner Ser- 
vices, Dessert pieces, Forks, 
Spoons, and all other small 
wares,—every requisite for a 
perfectly appointed table. 


THEODORE STARR 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 
New York. 


«TO-MORROW 


Try THIS DaINTY 


ALL Nutritive Food 


\ 
/ 


or THE Entire WHEAT 
PERFECTLY AND EasiLy DIGESTIBLE 
The Best Cereal Food Made,% 

Makes nice GrippL_e CAKES 
MuFFINS AND PUDDINGS 
All leading grocers have it 
The Franklin Mil's Co. 


Lockport, N.Y. 


¥ 


SE 


Constipa- 
Sold by drng- tion, Biliousness 
gists W years. 


FPISO’S CURE FOR 
y URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI’ 


Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in tirae. Sold by druggists 


Notes and Queries 


an essay on the book “ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier-Bush,” by lan Maclaren, and thought 

rhaps you could tell me what town in Scotland 

r. Watson refers to under the name of 
Any information pmee | the writer or his publi- 
cations will be very gratefully received. 

4 

Logiealmond, Ian Maclaren’s “ Drumtochty,” is 
neither a village nora parish, but an estate about 
eight miles by four in extent, and situated some 
twelve miles northwest of Perth,and lying at the 
foot of the Grampian Hills. The only semblance of 
a village in the entire Logiealmond district is the 
little hamlet of Harrietsfield, where Mr. Watson 
lived. An interesting pamphlet containing two 
articles entitled “A Visit to Drumtochty” and 
“Ian Maclaren” is published by Dodd, Mead & Co.., 
and may be had through any bookseller, price 10 
cents. 


lam writin 


l. In what cities are the public libraries open on 
Sundays, at what hours, and with what results as to 
attendance? 2. In our town there is a good library 
with fine, large reading-room, furnished with the 
best seriotiesie. Would it not be well to have it 
open on Sunday afternoons from two to seven 
o'clock ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. To state these facts would require columns of 
print. We can only say that the tendency is increas- 
ingly towards the open Sunday, in the latter half of 
the day, and with good results. A Denver news- 
paper, quoted in the “ Library Journal,” says, “in 
the East it is the saloon that is open Sunday, in the 
West it isthe library.” 2. Without committing our- 
selves to the hours named as the best for your town 
(though they may be), we are certain that it would 
be a good thing to have your library open during a 
part of Sunday. 


How much of Professor Moulton’s “ Literary 
Study of the Bible” is published? In what form can 
it be procured? Where could one desiring it get it? 
What is the price? In a few words, what is the 
object of the work? W. E. L. 

It is published in one volume at §2 by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. Its object is defined by its 
title. The “ Atlantic” for May has a fairly good 
review of it. It is concerned with the torm rather than 
the spirit of the Bible, but with the form as the 
vehicle and expression of the spirit. It exhibits the 
varieties of this form, as in history, philosophy, 
prophecy, in poetical and rhetorical composition of 
various kinds, as demanding a much more intelligent 
appreciation than it commonly obtains. 

Kindly give the names of ten periodicals (Ameri- 
can) you would recommend for a family of average 
size and education. No dailies to be included, nor a 
denominational religious 

ERCY SUMMER CLUB. 

The Century, Harper’s. or Scribner’s Magazines. 

The Atlantic Monthly. 

The Review of Reviews. 

The Forum. 

The Popular Science Monthly. 

The Critic, The Bookman, or The Literary World. 

The Youth’s Companion, Harper’s Round Table, 
or St. Nicholas. 

Harper’s Weekly. 

Lite. 

And, not unnaturally, The Outlook. 


lam —— anxious for your opinion upon one 
point in regard to Professor Harris’s new book, 
‘Moral Evolution ;” to wit, Does it not appear from 
this book that the author has broken completely 
with orthodoxy rinitarianism) , and does he not 
contend for liberal doctrines (Unitarianism)?  S. 

In supplementing the review which The Outlook 
printed on March 21, we may be content here to 
quote the opinion of a Unitarian reviewer in the 
“Christian Register” for May 14, who, while find- 
ing a very commendable freedom of thought in Dr. 
Harris’s treatment of the subject, regards him as 
still bound to orthodoxy at various points, particu- 
larly in defending, as its central position, the deity 
of Jesus. 


l. What is the best way to conduct a primary 
department in the Sunday-school? 2. What is the 
best series of lessons for the youngest children? 
Much of the teaching of the present day seems to 
me calculated to blunt the natural religious tenden- 
cies of achild. The class we wish to reform listens 
to questions such as this to a child two years old: 
“* Mary, who was the son of Ner ?” 

1. The “ Primary Sunday-School Teacher’s Man- 
ual” is recommended to us as such (Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston, 25 cents). 2. Write tothe 
Bible Study Publishing Company, Boston, and the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston, for sam- 
ples. Two years, it strikes us, is a tender age to be 
sent to Sunday-school. 


For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. T. H. ANpReEws, late of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: “A wonderful remedy whic 
ve me most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
yspepsia. 


THE DELICATE DECORATIONS 
Don’t risk them, 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


The standard silver-polith, a 
perfect polisher, which saves 
silverware and gives it bril- 
liancy without wearing, with- 
out scratching. Sold every- 
where. Used everywhere. Sent 


tpaid, lbc. 
The ALEOTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 


Treat Your Catarrh with the 
SUCCESS NASAL SYRINGE 


You will fail to cure Nasal Catarrh with 
the best remedy unless the seat of disease 
is reached. e “Success”’ applies the 
remedy to every nook of the nasal cavity, 
washing away the poisonous matter se- 
creted there. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
1. Money returned if not satisfied. 
A. MALLETT, 435 7th Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE “GEYSER” 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering. 
At Druggists or 

THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Throw away the cold, clammy poultices, wet 
cloths, hot-water bags, etc. They commence 
to grow cold as soon as applied, and therefore 
do more harm than good. 


The Geyser Hot Appliance automatic- 
ally supplies heat to any degree, uniform or 
gradually increasing, to any part of the body, 
producing results never before attained. Giving. 
immediate relief and effecting cures in the 
following ailments, where all former methods. 
have failed, viz.: pneumonia, pleurisy, neu- 
ralgia, sore throat, grippe, cramps, rheumatism, 
inflammation of bowels or kidneys, backache,, 
carbuncles, and all other ailments when heat 
(wet or dry) is required. 

Adopted by the leading hospitals and sani- 
tarlums and indorsed by all the medical 
profession. 


It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anzmic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,4%, % and 1-b. tins. 
Sornatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


NICKERBOCKER. 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder -, 
Brace and Suspender combined. — 
Easily adjusted. Worn with 
s comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls. 
Sold by druggists, ap- Game 
pliance stores, general 
stores,&c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk 
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CE CO., EASTON, PENN, 


BRA 


Cut this out and send to-day for free catalogue 
$2.75 buys natural finish Baby Carriage with 
plated steel wheels, axle, springs, one piece 
ears sent on 10 pays 


FRE 


bent handle. 3 


tee. Carriages 
FREE TRIAL. FROM FACTORY & SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS. 
OXFORD MODSE, CO., Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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FREE ARMENIA! FREE CUBA! 


Armenian Massacres A history of the oldest Christian nation, the annals of its 


endless persecution_by the Turks, and a graphic account of 
the recent butcheries and heroic efforts to help this long-suffering race. Thrilling and enchanting, 
though blood-curdling and horrifying, Brilliantly written, and indorsed by Hon. W. E Gladstone, 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Miss Frances E. Willard, and a host of other Chris- 
tian workers. Profusely illustrated from views taken on the spot. An entrancing work on a sub- 
ject of supreme importance at this time. Prices: cloth, $1.50; f Russia, $2.00, postpaid. 


phic histo 
freedom. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town. Nowis the time to do business. Everybody is talking 
about Armenia and Cuba. Complete outfit for either book sent free on receipt of l0c. to pay post- 
age; outfit for both for 20c. Don’t delay a minute, get “in the swim” and make money. 


FREE EDUCATION ! 


gradu- 
ucated and energetic people generally, are requested to 


Coltegs ) professors, high-school principals, teachers, and 
ates, an ger 
correspond with us in reference to assisting in the 


stribution of our 


Encyclopzedic Dictionary 


after June 1, 1896. This great work, comprising four immense 
volumes of 5,359 pages, richly illustrated, is at once a perfect, 
up-to-date dictionary, and a_practical, encyclop2- 
dia of general knowledge. More than 100,000 sets have been sold 
during the past eighteen months, and it is to-day the most popular 
and salable reference work in print. It is suid at low prices on 
easy monthly payments. Our new methods will make easy and 
profitable work after the date named above. This is an unusual 
chance for high-class and really competent solicitors. In making 
application, please state fully previous experience, qualifications, 
and references. Full particulars on request. 


Address SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stomach 


A. J. DITMAN, Chemist, 


for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Headache, Heartburn, and Sour 


* this preparation the Pepsin used is con- 

centrated, and of the highest digestive 
power. The Bismuth is the purest the mar- 
ket affords. The Nux Vomica is the best 
English extract. The efficacy of this com- 
bination lies in its triple effect—that of the 
actual solvent action of the Pepsin on all 
articles of food, the prevention of fermenta- 
tion and formation of gases by the Bismuth, 
and the stimulant effect of the Nux Vomica 
(which is undoubtedly the best known tonic 
for nervous dyspepsia) on the secretion of 
the digestive fluids. 


WILL RESTORE ROSY CHEEKS, ELASTIC STEP, AND HAPPY SPIRITS 
Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid 


2 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


! 

Pure and Wholesome | 
describes the new article of food just being | 


introduced and for your health’s sake yo 
should investigate our 


In my own fam- 
ily the use of the 


Cocoanut Butter 


it is a superior article of guaranteed purity to 
be used in place of butter, lard or compounds 
in cooking. Requires only one-half to two- 
thirds the quantity used of other shortening. 
Endorsed by ee for purity and by ba- 
kers and chefs for its economic value. Sold 
by all grocers. Write for free book about it. 


PRODUCT CO., 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 


IN GOUT, PARALYSIS, ETC. 
Dr. James Beale, Richmond, Va., Member of the Medical Society of Virginia: 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


menced the use of this water after a confinement of eighteen months to her room from attacks of rheu- 
matic gout, which had brought on a paralysis of the lower extremities and of her right hand. 
Latterly this condition of things was succeeded by dropsical effusion in both limbs, rendering locomotion 
impracticable without assistance. Since using the water, which she has done for several months at home, 
the dropsical effusion has disappeared. She walks without assistance and writes legibly, previously 
having been compelled to employ an amanuensis. I have witnessed other remarkable results from the 
action of this water in gouty affections, and in this malady I regard it as invaluable. 
This Water is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00, f. o. b. at the 
Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. Address 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. On the Atlantic & Danville Railroad 


beneficial 


Spring No. 2, has exercised the most 
influence. Mrs. Beale com- 


AND TO THAT COUNTRY EMBROIDERERS are INDEBTED FOR THE 


EMPIRE and NAPOLEONIC DESIGNS 


WHICH ARE NOW So attractive if worked in the colors which most 
closely resemble those which were used in the furniture draperies 
and ornaments at the European Court. 

In the 350 or more different shades in which we are now 
dyeing our “ Asiatic” Filo, “ Asiatic Roman” Floss, and other 
embroidery silks will be found lines of red, green, golden-yellow, 
and secondary colors, specially adapted to this style of work. 

We will send our Shade Card for 20 cents in stamps. 


Address THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 
139 Union St., New London, Conn. 


Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well knowa 


As the 
Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading retailers. 


THE ORIGIN OF 


STAMMERING 


A practical treatise on the Origin and Cause of speech defects by Geo 
Andrew Lewis, (a severe stammerer for more than twenty years,) witb 
original illustrations by the author, showing the difference between 
mild and severe forms of stammering. The above book, neatly bound 
in imitation soft leather cover, together with full particulars regard- 
ing treatment, mailed postpaid to any address. 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
41 Adelaide Street, 


COPYRIGHT. 


DETROIT, MICH 


THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE 
DIDN’T USE 


Catalogue. 
Hf grade 
m 


nal” 
the latest. 


SAPOLIO 


The War in Cuba A ie Spanish tyranny and the fierce struggle for 
Cuba ritten by celebrated Cuban officers and patriots 
in the midst of this desperate conflict, and full of wonderful pictures of battles, hand-to-hand com- 
bats, and portraits of the chief actors in the | drama now being enacted at our very doors. 
Tells how the Bermuda landed her cargoes, and of the part Americans are taking in the strife. 
Sells everywhere, and at sight. Prices: cloth, $1.50; half Russia, $2.0. 
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Recreation 
Department 


It will give The Outlook 
Company much pleasure to 
assist you in planning your 


Summer Outing 


if you will write stating 
fully what you desire. INo 
charge is made for this ser- 


Vice. 


A Handsome Guide for Tourists 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, which has the repu- 
tation of never doing anything except in the best 
possible manner, has issued a list of summer excur- 
sion routes. It is a guide-book and encyclopzdia 
for the pleasure-seeker that lacks in nothing. It not 
only tells “ how to get there,” but also describes the 
attractions of many pings. and names the hotels and 
their rate. The book, of considerably over 200 pages, 
is plentifully sprinkled with views of places to be 
visited, and is accompanied with maps on which the 
tourist may trace his course. Finally, it is inclosed 
in covers which bear beautiful examples of the lithog- 
rapher’s art. Altogether, it is a work that is a 
delight to the eye and that should be consulted by 
every one who is to take a jaunt for health or diver- 
sion this summer.— 7 


ef the Cheque Bank, London, are 
the best for Travelers Abroad. 

nd fov circular which tells why. 
Cashea ail over the world by 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Bankers, etc. 
Each holder has His Own Bank 

ccount, draws his own cheques, 
and saves time and money. red- 
erick W. Perry, General Agt., 
2 Wall Street, New York. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerty 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


—_ 


EUROPE 


OUNG FRENCHMAN, highly cultured, Uni- 

versity of Paris, excellent family, experienced 

in traveling, would take charge of four students ona 

two months’ tour in FRANCE and BEL- 

GIUM. Best references. Apply to E. de V., 5 
Mount Kemble Ave., Morristown, N. J. 


A limited party will! sail 
June 27th, on Steamshi 
“ Werra,” of the Nort 
German Lloyd Line,fora 
tour of Sixty-five Days, 


visiting Gibraltar,Genoa, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples, Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Interiaken, Grindenwald, Lauter- 
brunnen, Berne, Paris, London, Liverpool. Price of tour, 
$475. For itineraries apply to 

Globe Building, 


M. D. Frazar & Co. BOSTON, MASS. 


Eight Other Attractive Tours 


UROPE, 1896 1ith sEAsoN 


Circulars upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS. 54 Madison Ave., Springfield. Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS (¢ 


Limited party, personally conducted by Dr. 


and Mrs. Paine, now forming. Unequaled 
arrangements. Terms reasonable. Address 
H.S. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SWITZERL AND—ITALY Four young ladies 


may pass autumn 
in Switzerland with chaperon: splendid advantages for 
French ; horseback riding; bicycle and other excursions ; 
vintage season in old chateau near Geneva. Three months, 
$200.00. Winter tour in to References. Address 
Miss H. M. BARBOUR, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


European Summer Resort 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with, dry, bracing climate: 
center for Coaching Trips and Excursions of all kinds; 
fine university, hospital, &c. 
HOTEL TIROL 
well furnished: su 
(Open all the year.) cuisine modern 


iences. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets on appli- 
cation. CARL LANDSER, Prop’r. 


Prince of Wales Lake Hotel 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 
HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 
Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


3 hours from Liverpool, 4 from Chester, 7 from London, 
4 from Edinburgh or Glasgow. Most central for breaking 
journey going or returning from Scotland. Send to the 
ecreation Department for further information. 


CHESTER, ENGLAND 22653, 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the G 1 Rail- 
way by covered Way.’ Lift. H. T. GOULD, Manager 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, 


Europe 


Hotel Mont-Fleuri 


TERRITET MONTREUX 
LAKE OF GENEVA 


600 Meters Above the Sea 


First-class Hotel; most delightful and healthy 
situation ; splendid view over the lake and the Alps; 
highly recommended to American families; sum- 
mer and winter residence; lift, electric lights; mod- 
erate terms ; omnibus at station Territet. 

Circulars of The Outlook. 


TRAVEL 


International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 
From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


St Paul. ... June 10, 10 a.m. | St Louis... July 15, 10 a.m. 
Paris (Sat.) June 13, 10 a.m. | St Paul... uy 22, 10 A.M. 
New York, June 17, 10 a.m. | New York.. July 29, 10 a.o. 


St Louis .. june 24, 10 A.M. 
..-Aug. 12, 10 A.M. 

St Paul... .Aug. 19, 10 
Paris . . Aug. 26, 10 A.M. 

New York.. July 8, 10 a.m. | NewYork( Sat.) Ai g.29,10Am 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORE—ANTWERP 


Southwark, June 10, 9:30a.m. | Southwark, July 15, 1:30 p.m. 
Noordland, June 17, 12noon | Berlin. ... .Juiy 22, 12 noon 
Friesiand. . June 24, 12noon | Noordland, July 29, 12 noon 
Kensington .. July 1,2 p.m, |] Friesland. . Aug. 5, 12noon 
Westernland, July 8,12noon Kensington, Aug. 12, 12 noon 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 


305-307 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
143 La Salle St., cago. 
609 Market St. (Grand Hotel Bldg ), San Francisco. 


Summer in the Country 


Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario, 
and Western Railway ; 2,000 feet above the sea: location, 
prices, fares, &c., all in it. Im New York, at No. 2 Bat- 
tery Place; 165, 171, 371, 944, and 1323 Broadway; 737 6th 
Ave.; 134 East 125th St.: 273 West 125th St. : 251 Colum- 
bus Ave.; 92 East Mth St.; and 13 Astor Place. Ticket 
Offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. ; in Brooklyn, 
4 Court St., 800 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, “ Eagle” 
office, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. ILLUS- 
TRATED HOMES, containmg half-tone reproduc- 
tiens from photographs of 535 of the hotels, farm and 
boarding houses advertised in “ Summer Homes,” can be 
purchased of any ticket agent, price 25c. J.C. Anderson, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St., for 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fislrkil: 
Landing,and Newburg, week days, 5 p.m.; Sunday,9 a.M.: 
132d St. & N. R.9:25 a.m. Returning ieave Newburg daily 
U 3S. Hotelat Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents 


OW PRICES FOR BOARD in Attractive 

Summer Homes.— Write the Maine Central R.R., 
Pass. Dept., Portland, Maine. Full summer service in 
effect June 2Ist to White Mountains, Bar Harbor, Range- 
ley Lakes, Moosehead Lake, St. Andrews. (suide-books, 
folders, and full information on application. 


Travel 


“Where Times 


are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv P:KES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEK 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
---Sent Free... Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. CHICAGO. 


To Denver, 
Oprings, 
* or Pueblo. 


A COMELY TRAIN 


combined with speed and service, through magnificent 


scenery, is provided by t 


Great Northern Railway 


for your journey to Helena, Butte, Spokane, and 
Puget Sound. Palace Sleepers and ‘amily Tourist 
Cars to Seattle and Portland. With the O. R. 
& N. Co. it forms the short line to eastern 

ashington, Oregon, and 
DINING-CAR 


meals 4 /a carte. Library-Observation 
Car. The transcontinental! club-house. 


Theldeal American Trip 
The Superb Passenger Steamers 
NORTH WEST ana NORTH LAND 


Leave Buffalo Tuesdays and Fridays, 9:30 p.m., for Duluth 
and all Western points. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA 
Season 1896 Opens June 20th 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED TERMS REASONABLE 


Send 6 cents for beautifully illustrated book of Alaska, 
containing latest maps, or “ Valley, Plain, and Peak,’’ to 
F. 1. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn 


THE PERFECT 
SUMMER LAND 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal—cool, 
healthful, beautiful in scenery, romantic in history, per- 
fect for cycling, boating, bathing, and fishing. And a 
charming 17-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the round 
trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


from Boston, on the ‘‘ Yarmouth,” the finest and fastest 
consting steamer that leaves Boston Harbor. 

It sails from Lewis Wharf Tuesday and Friday, at 
noon, and next morning you breakfast at Yarmouth, the 
Gateway of Nova Scotia, from which you can reach the 
beautiful Annapolis Valley, the famous Evangeline coun- 
try, or the wonderful South Shore. “ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,” a brand-new, finely illustrated book by a Boston 
writer, tells all about it. 

Send ten eents postage for it or write for free folder to 
J. F. SPI NNEY, Agent 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA BLE 
BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor pleasures, fishing, 
boating, or pertect rest. Climate and scenery enoucpaseell 
Prices from $5 per week upwards. 
. ai od free, on receipt five cents postage, on appli- 
cation to 


A. W. BCCLESTORE, or §&. W. CUMMING 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 
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SUMMER COTTAGES 


RENT —On the ocean, at Wainscott, East Hamp- 
ton, L.1., summer cottage, fully furnished ; roome 
uses on ocean; pier on lake; surt-Uae ing, row- 


, saili If and te 
sa WD. WHits New Haven. Conn 


Connecticut 


HAUTBOY HILL FARM 
CORNWALL HOLLOW, CONN. 


Forunqape and cottage torent. Shade, running water, 
no uitoes. Ice, vegetables, milk supplied at low 
— tne elephone and te legraph connections. 


A Country Home for Sale 


At Norwich, Connecticut, a farm of fifty acres, suit- 
ably divided into mowing, pasture, and woo land. e 
mile from electric cars; one and one-half miles from 

orw1 Free Academy. Buildings ample and nearly 
new. Abundance of fruit and water. ‘levated situation, 
_ pure air, beautiful views. A really rare chance to obtain 
a 2 good Let and a delightful nome ata 

ondence solicited. 

ES FULLER. 161 Main Street, Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Cottage near first-class hotel (75 wy Photo hs 
and information EW E AND RESORT 
ASSOCIATION, 3 Park Place, York. 


LITTLEJOHN’S ISLAND ee BAY, 


One hour from Portland 
Well- fuspiched 
Address Mrs. R 


of seven rooms to rent for $125. 
ITH, Williamsburgh, Virginia. 


T. Harbor.— Furnished houses 

oF BV 50. . Hot-water bath in second story. 

Cambridge, Mase 
HE CATSKILL COTTAGE OF 

MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD 

the “ Eagle’s Nest”’), at Twilight Park, Haines Falls, 
ew York, is offered for rent for the coming season. It 
is two thousand feet above the sea, and commands a fine 
view of the Hudson River Valley and the Berkshire Hills. 
It is near the Squirrel Inn. Six rooms, furnished. A 
at Twilight, may be seen at the office of The Out ook. Also, 
at Twi t, anew twelve-room cottage ; artistic; fully fur- 
nished; finely ocated, near C Club-House ;: to private fam- 


ily only; photographs. For particulars apply to Mary A. 
LATHBURY, 17 Webster Place, East Orange, New Jersey. 


O LET, furnished, one of the most charming, restful 
places: remarkably pecquresque ; ; (two hours Harlem 
Ry: "diversified grounds; fine lawns; many large trees; 
ing; piazzas; open fireplaces ; tennis-court; stables; 
pm ice ; very healthy: finest scenery and drives; good 
for bic cling. Terms very Photographs. 
B. BENTON, Amenia, 


URNISHED HOUSE to Kent, Monticello, 
Sullivan Co., N.Y.—Best location; large grounds. 
Also farniches ten-roomed cottage by Kiamesha Lake, 
near Monticello. Rents, $150.00. 345 hours 
from N. Y., Erie R.R. Address Box 24, Monticello P.O. 


TO RENT, FURNISHED, IN 


BENNINGTON CENTER, VERMONT 


an attractive new cottage, with all modern improvements, 
large veranda, view unsurpassed. Address 
Miss CLARK, Fernhurst, Bennington, Vt. 


THE POCOTOPAUG 


Near Lake Pédcotopaug, East Hampton, Conn. Homelike 
house ; clean rooms ; good beds excellent table ; fine boat- 
ing and fishing. For circulars addvese( Mrs.) C. B. BUELL. 


GREENWICH, CT. 


CREST VIEW 


SANITARIUM 
— improved, first-class im all respects; 
comforts H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D 


INN and COTTAGES 


Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. Location on 
one of the highest ‘and most Rictuncoqne hill-tops in the 
State; connecting farm supplies fresh vegetables, milk 
and cream ; all kinds of berries; a great variety of wild 
flowers. ottages to rent in part or entire; rates from 
FS to $12 per week. Parties seeking a cool, quiet, health- 

l and restful place in the country, write for Grewar. 

F. WHITTA 


Moseley’s New Haven House 


FRONTING YALE UNIVERSITY 
OPPOSITE THE GREEN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Is one of the few older hotels that has been thoroughly 
modernized and is as comfortable as the newer hotels. 
The table is of the best quality, and board by the week at 
greatly reduced rates during July and Ai August. Terms on 
application. . MOSELEY. 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
“ A deiightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.”’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 


WEANTINAUG INN 
New Milford, Conn. 


Under new management. Accommodations for conch 
ing parties. OSCAR FLORENCE, Manage 


Maine 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP ACADIA, for Boys 
Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 


Best of references. Finest advantages on the whole 
lake. Athletics and mountain excursions a_ specialty. 
lustrated circular free. Address Rev. 

IMBY, Gardiner, Me. 


for six boys on 
Saranac Lake, pen A Instruction in 
Natural History. T : (Harvard, 95) 

(Student of Medicine), Au, Me End Ave., N. Y. 
Summer camp 


Camp Scola, Lake George boys: beet 
ETTE 


references; terms moderat fddrese LA FA 
& BARTOW, Bloomfield, slites M. Lafayette, Will- 
iams, "92; Edward Bartow, Wi liams, ’92. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


“The Pentanguishene”’ 


PENETANG,ONT.(Muskoka District). Canada’s 
Great Summer Hotel. Electric lighted; every conven- 
ience. Fine tennis courts. Fishing and boating unex- 
celled. Open June 8th. Parrerson & PaAtsiey. 


ACADIA HOTEL 


TRACADIE, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. Boating 
fishing, and surf-bathing. House opens June 15. Send 

for circulars. I. C. HALL, 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


, descri 
request by BARNETT, Proprietor. 


BAR CAINE RODICK HOUSE 


Fy rooms. Rates, $2 A y. Season rates on 
application. AL BEN EE. qo and Manager. 


Ty’n-y-Coed | 
CAMPOBELLO ISLAND— 
PASSAMAQUODDY BAY 


Beautiful scenery: gigantic cliffs; delightful dnves ; 
golf links. you pts, es, cireulars etc., address 
RLOCK, Eastport, Maine. 


“THE BAY VIEW ” ¥ 


Saco, Me.—A unigue summer resort; seashore and 
country combined. re sprin water ; 
accommodates 200. Send for illustrated booklet. 

Mrs. E. MANSON & SON, Owners and Managers. 


AN ENCHANTED ISLE 
HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO and Annex 


on Heron Isle the Enchanted, will open June 2th, For 
circulars address E. ROGERS. North Adams, Mass., 
until June fifth: after, to Heron Isiand, Maine. 


PARKER HOUSE 


KENNEBU —— MAINE 


CHARLES S. PATTE Proprietor 
Send for ated booklet 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close at 
hand. Every sum- 
mer pastime. Finel 
situated shore lan 
forsale. Furnished 
cottages to rent. 


Maine 


Hill 


Near Mount Desert, Blue Hill, Me. 


WILL OPEN JUNE 20 


Perfect in all appointments; electric lights ; pure spring 
water; table unexcelled—of a New Engiandtype. Rates, 
$10 to $15, single; $18 to $25, double. For further par- 
ticulars address, until June 15th, H. L. BANKS, Manager, 
care Mariborough Hotel, Broadway & %th St., New York. 


A summer boarding-h large, pleasant 
MAINE rooms; hot t min- 
utes’ walk go the seashore. For further particulars ad- 
dress Mrs. S. J. HERRICK, North Brooklin, Me. 


The 
Ne-mat-ta-no 
The famous ideal summer NORTH LUBEC 


resort open from July | t 


Sept. 15. Delightful ts ME. 

fishing and gunning ; remark- 

ably cool; xo mosquitoes. SURE CURE FOR 
HAY-FEVER 


Six miles up Passamaquoddy 
Bay ; reached by steamers or 
rail and river. Rate of board 
from $9 to $15 per week. 
For information and circular 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 


New house ; very high; large rooms with grand ocean 
and country views; fine beach and picturesque cliffs. 
GEO. H. LITTLEFIELD, Ogunquit, Me. 


POPHAM BEACH, MAINE 
THE ROCKLEDGE 


FINEST VIEW ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 


A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. Excellent 
Cuisine, fine Orchestra, perfect drainage, grand beach and 
surf bathing. No hayfever. Rates reasonable. Address 

J. D. FORSYTH, Mer. 


THE HIGH ROCK 


The leading house. Good location; good beach ; boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, and pine woods. |. H. Littlefield. 


SEASIDE INN 


SEAL HARBOR, Mt. Desert Island, Me. 


Opens June 10. Send forill. bookie and rates. 
.& J. CLEMENT. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


ful summer home. ns eee une 15 to Sept. 30. Send for 
circular. GAMAGE & SON, Propr’s. 


CEAN HOUSE.” Leading Hotel at York Beach, 
Maine, directly opposite surf bathing. Send for 
circular, which give attractive features; terms liberal; 
fine play grounds for children; good table ; bathing fine 


PASSACONAWAY INN 


NOW OPEN 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 71 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREW CASE 
134 Milk St. 
BOSTON 


Massachusetts 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 


(Good boating, pinathing, and shade-trees. Illustrated 
circular. cwn of Duxbury.’ 


Hill’s Mansion House 


First-class 1m all its Send for 
circular to LLIAM HILL, Manager. 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
F. H. SAWYER, Proprietor 


Situated on a beautiful beach ; At —.- harbor ani ocean 
view ; picturesque scenery ; hing, boating, fishing, 
and delightful drives; excellent cuisine; luxurious beds: 
perfect drainage : will reopen about June ist. Every- 
thing new and clean. Send for circular. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PECK’S INN 


Vas Devusenvitte Station, N. Y., N. H. & H.R. 
BERKSHIRE DIVISION 


SEASO) INE } TO NOV. 1 Address for terms, &c.,. 
PECK S INN, Great Barrington, 


yr or other advertisements in this department see 
Sollowing pages.) 


CHELSEA 
CAMP CEDAR! 
years. July Ist to Sept. Sth. Study optional Address re 
— 
f 
— 
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Massachusetts Massachusetts New Hampshire 

THE PRESCOTT | The Winne-egan fem Mas, The Gran d Mont Vernon, 
KINGS BEACH e most charming summer resort on our New ng 


Good und. A morning drive al 
front is exhilarating. (7he mat A 


comfortable summer piace COULD. 


New Hampshire 


On Cape Ann 
Magnolia, Mass. 


ificent ocean views: bathing beach 
yack ting, boating ing. An excellent 
otel at Be my rates you find in 


Send for pamphlet. W. PR RIEST, Proprietor. ° 


views, unequaled. cating, an : and 
or our 


HOTEL TUDOR ran 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A hotel strictly of the First Class. 
WILLIAM CATTO, Proprietor. 


THE ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
it will be 


THE SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet, “Qn Summer Seas,” which 
gives full information. 


C. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


VERANDA HOUSE 


NANTUCKET 


Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodating about 

100 guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 

CAPE COD 
AWAY OUT TO SEA 

} Write to Highland House, North Truro, Mass. 
good ‘beds. ex farmhouse, with piazzas, large rooms, 
beds, excellent table, bath-room. (One mile 
& A. Railroad.) Moderate prices. Address Box 


re "North Wilbraham, Mass. References exchanged. 


TIS, BERKSHIRE CO., MASS.—15 miles from 
Great Barrington an nox; fresh milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, and vegetables; trout and berries in season : : 
pleasant Lives ; daily mails ; ; terms reasonable refer- 
ences if desired. (Mrs.) M. J. PENN. 


Turks Head Inn 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme point of Cape Ann, overlooking Thatcher’s 
Island. Fine sea views and bathing beach. Will open 
for the praeon in June. For plans and circulars address 
2 ARVEY, The Ericson, 373 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 


House 
Swampscott 


MASS.—Opens June 25th under the management of 
MEAD & BROOKS. For booklet and full information, 
address Mead & Brooks, Proprietors, Swampscott, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The best hotel, and the most beautiful village, in the 
Berkshires. 15th. For circulars or rates ad- 
dress AND VINING. Proprietors. 


BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


om 4 easantly located, right in the heart of White 
s; within 12 miles of the famous Willey Slide, 

is aioe of the Notch, and an easy day’s trip to Mt. Wash- 
prion: all modern improvements ; accommodates 75; 
$2 per week; reduced rates for families remaining 
ht ] season. E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


1,600 feet above sea-level. Delightful summer home for 
families. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


T H and = Long and favorably 
umer OUSE Farm pore to summer 
passed views of White Mountain 
rooms. For circular address |. ip Scenery. & 


THE UPLANDS 


vse COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


on the , highest point in town; wide lawns 
tine! or lat ests; accommodates L5C. 
for guide to Bethlehem. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Sen 


SENTER HOUSE 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


On beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee. A mocern hote 
well equipped. | Excellent cuisine. Location offers al 
advantages mountain an ke. Fine bass fishing. 
Pure water su supply from Sprin temps rature of 
water, 44 

EAGER, Manager. 


BLAIR’S HOUSE 


J.C. BLAIR & SON 
P. O. Address, BLAIR, N. H. 


Also Managers 
‘SHEPARD 


ASQUAM HOUSE ‘Hera! 


P.O. Address, HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
Send for Circulars. 


H. BELLEVUE HOUSE 


a = ne l. Fine views of the mountains. retty 
let is sent free. J. A. BARNES’ SONS 


Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 
The Iron Mountain House 


Special rates upel uly 15. Send for 


Will open June 1. 
la ESERVE. 


illustrated circular. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Geo. W. Crawrorp & Son, Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


SOO-NIPI PARK LODGE 


Private hotel: 1,200 ft. above sea; modern im prove- 
ments ; home comforts and quiet; grounds, 400 acres ; two 
miles lake shore : promenade pier : bracing climate ; pine 
and balsam ; safe boatin ach bathing; mountain 
drives; N. Y. physician. ooms for May, une and uly 
fheigh t of salmon, trout, and bags fs fishing season). Address 


HEO. R. SHEAR, 29 Wall St 
White N.H. 


OPENS JULY Ist 


The new cottage opens June 15th, with single an 
double rooms at low Parlor-cars from New York 
through by daylight. ANDERSON & PRICE, Mgrs. 
also of Hotel Ormond, Florida. 


Sunset Hill House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE FIRST 


To give those who wish to go to the country early an 
opportunity to spend the most delightful month of the 
season in the midst of the finest scenery of the White 
Mountain region. Descriptive booklet sent on appli- 


cation to 
BOWLES & HOSKINS, 
Sugar Hill, N. H. 


PLEASANT 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season June 25 to Oct. 1 
HARRY A. EDGERLY, Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


WEST SWANZEY, N.H. 


Board on farm among the mountains; fine drives; beau- 
j spring water; first-class accommodations. 
$8 per week. Address Holbrook Farm. 


White Mountains 


CRAWFORD HOUSE Opens June 29. 
SUMMIT HOUSE Opens June 2. 
FABYAN HOUSE Now Open. 
TWIN MT. HOUSE Opens June 20. 
BARRON, MERRILL & BARRON 
QO. G. Barron, C. H. Merrill, W. A. Barron 


Inquire of H. W. MERRILL, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


PROFILE HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
OPENS JUNE 2. CLOSES OCTOBER 1. 


Address Hotel Vendéme, Boston, or Profile H 
N. H. TAFT & GREENLEAF. 


New Jersey 


THE FENIMORE 


One and a half blocks from ocean; capacity 200. 
For circulars address THOS. NOBLE, Asbury Park N. | 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Directly on the beach. Qpens June 25. New passen- 
af rates, diagrams, and information ad- 
ress A. RGETTS, Chief’ Clerk, Asbury Fark. rk, 
1 Madison Av., N 


THE CHALFONTE 


OCEAN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Sexe" 


me Nt evator and every modern convenience. Send 
ro illustrated booklet. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 


A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach; excellent 
fa reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 
On the Ocean Beach 


out, the conventence, 
cold sea-wa nger eleva See 
M 


ou g hot 


BERNARDSVILLE, N.J. 


SOMERSET INN 


AND COTTAGES Open June 3d 


35 miles trom New York, on the D., L. and W. R. R. 
the Highlands of New Ser via Barcla or Christopher 
St. Ferry. UTTLE. Manage 


COcsAS REST, Ocean City, New Jersey.— 
Directly on the beach; large porches; excellent 
bathing and eed table. Terms, $5. $5.00 t to $7.00 


$1.00 to $1.50 per day. E. SC R 
Phi “ Add., 3643 Locust St. 


Long Branch 


West End Hotel and Cottages 


Cottages open Thursday, June 11.’ 
opens Thursday, June 25. 


r week; 


New and improved toilet and bath arrangements on 
every floor oe Yr: Bete. Plans can be seen and engage- 
ments ma 
NEW YORK OF FICE, 52 BROADWAY (ROOM 39) 

D & W. E. HILDRETH, Proprietors. 


ON THE OCEAN 
“The Paradise of Watering Places” 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LO} G BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
Open from June 20 to October. 
BENJAMIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 
Write for descri ove perphict, containing terms an 
information, New Office, “ Scofield’s,”” Metropoli- 
tan Building, 


WILBURTON-BY-THE-SEA 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
OPENS FOR THE SEASON ON ayn 13TH. 
R. K. LETCHWOR 


| 
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New Jersey 


EVERETT HOUSE 


n. Sail- 
ing and fishing. For terms address GEO. O ofa Si 


New York City 


Good Living— 


ood beds—good service—scrupulous Steam 
ness — ean —central location ese 
are a few of the good points of the 


Westminster Hotel 
American Plan; 83.50 men day and up 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Deput, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two blocks. 


New York 


Heart of the Adirondacks 


ADIRONDACK 
LODGE 


Location perfect—a cool and delightful combination of 
lake, forest,and mountain. Cuisine and accommodations 
of the best. utiful shady walks; pountaln-<aaane 
&c. Address New York Agency, 147 West 88th S 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Adirondacks, Blue Mountain Lake 
(Ham. Co.), N. 


2,000 feet above the sea. Finest views in Adi 
Write for ws in Adirondac 


The Algonquin cottages 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


commands magnificent scene 


on Lower 


. Recent improvements include electric 
lighting. Open June Ist. Pamphlet and terms on appili- 
cation. OHN HARDING, Algonquin, N n 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE NIAGARA HOTEL, 


Cor. Porter Avenue and Seventh St. 

Now is the time for tourists, families and 
ness men to stop at this charmingly located hotel. 
It is homelike and comfortable. Table unsu 
Large, cool rooms, with or without baths. Free 
from noise and smoke. Beautiful palm house and 
conservatory. Rates Low. Take Niagara Street 
Trolley Line. Cc. J. SPAULDING, Manager. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 34¢ Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL Mouwrain Howse Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


CHATEAUGAY CHASM HOUSE 


CHATEAUGAY, N. Y.—Rates, $8 to 
June 1. For.pamphiet address GEO. H. CRAPO 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 


MT. MEENAHGA 


OPENS JUNE 2d 
A Summer Home, with S1x CoTTAGEs CONNECTING. 100 
miles from New York. 1,500 ft. above sea-level. In the 
uty. Pure water: dry, ex 


rating air; gas; steam wheat and wood 
fires. Peculiarly attractive i rculars and 


rates address U. E. TERWILLIGER. £ Ellenville, N.Y. 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 


1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


Rest and recreation 
at this comfortable 
home. Experienced 

hysicians. Ali 
fo rms of baths, elec- 
tricity, massage, etc. 
Pure spring water. 

All moderm im- 
Send 
ae illustrated book- 


GREVLOCH HALL 
FAR ROCKAWAY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Information on application. Mrs. R. MOTT, Propr. 


The Highland House 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


yak 2 opposite Woet Point, 50 miles, 144 hours from 
New Yo A select family hotel. /ure mountain 
air ; purest ro ng tater ; 


sanitary arra te mod- 
ern and perfect. E xcellent table a specia ty. Tennis, 

May. Write for books et. 


Portable Camping 


Just the thing for summer use, and easily foe | 
We 


handled. For camps, clubs, boat houses. 
styles, and prices. 


make them all sizes, 
you are interested, 
write us and men- 
tion The Outlook for 
our illustrated cat- 
alogue. 


We make all kinds of Frame 
Houses, large or small, Club 
Houses, Churches, Chapels, 
Cottages, &c. 


AMERICAN 
PATENT PORTABLE HOUSE 
MFG co. 


CORONA, N. Y. 
Near NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 


3 he New Mathewson 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 


Send for circulars and terms to 260 
Fourth Ave., N. Y., or F. H. Scorre.p, 
Metropolitan Blidg., Madison Square, 
New York. 


New York 


New York 


HE CARL MYERS BALLOON FARM, 
Frankfort, N.Y. Elegant country mansion; city 
conveniences; gas, best plumbing, 7 baths, spacious 
grounds, airy verandas, fine views; no home similarly 
equipped open to the public. 


AY VIEW MOUFE, Lake George.— Beautiful, 
healthy location. roo $5 to $7 per 
ass at Outlook office. 
PEABODY, Gull George, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE—Hulett’s 


The most picturesque part of the Lake. Good table ; 
boating, fishing ; attractions. Rates are 
moderate and t ore is panty todo, For illustrated you 

dress H. W. BU ELL, Hulett’s Landing, N. 

To rent, low, a family fully for 
housekeeping; delightfully situated; supplied with fire- 
wood, pure spring water, etc. 


Catskill Mountains 
Hotel St. Charles 


OPENS JUNE Ist 


—— month in the mountains, Hotel complete 
with e rn convenience, includi cing Das passenger ele- 
vator. 5 booklets, rates, etc., apply to F. H. Scorrecp, 
seapropontan Building, Madison Square, New York ; or 
to | Burts, Jr., Propr., Hunter, N. Y. 


TREMBLEAU HALL 


CHAMPLAIN, Port Kent, N. ¥. Open 
ne first. "Bus meets all boats and trains. Write for 
i booklet. FARRELL. & ADGATE. 


THE GEM OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


LAKE DUANE 


Beautiful scenery ; good fishing and boatin 
ning spring water throughout the house ; ; 
steam heat, old-time fireplace, and all conveniences. Fine 
drives. A quiet and restful retreat in the woods and 
mountains. Terms moderate. For full | hee and 
circulars writeto W. AYERS & 
Hotel Ayers, Lake Duane, Franklin 


Circulars. 


week. 


; pure run- 
th-rooms, 


"MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN THE BAY OF NAPLES” 
This is what Washington Irving said of 


Huntington Bay 


LOCUST LODGE. Cottages Attached 


Now open. Special Prices for June. : 
Address NELSON MAY, Huntington (L. I.), N. Y. 


WILLEY HOUSE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


meee ft. above sea-level. For illustrated circular ad- 
dre HARVEY WILLEY, Keene, N. Y. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 
S. KELLEY, Prop’r. Lllustrated Booklet on application. 


ESTES HOUSE, Adirondacks 


Booklet sent on ap lication to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keene Valley, Essex N. ¥. 


VALLEY, Y. TAHAWUS 
OUSE. Nearest Hotel to summit of ——— 
In immediate vicinity of 


fine hunti 
FOGLEFIELD” 


fishing. 


COTTAGE, KeeneValley,N.Y.— Heart 
of Ad’k Lit site sagerier to all others ; magnificent 

views; very hea ks and drives: abundant shade 

delicious water: co table; illus. circ.; $8 and #9. 


ADIRONDACKS 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD 


AND COTTAGES 
On LAKE MASSAWEPIE 
For illustrated fice, 0251 and general particulars ad- 


dress New York o 626 ea uiiding, 150 Nassau St. 
INGOLD, Manager. 
ADIRONDACKS 


The RUISSEAUMONT 


At Lake Placid, N. Y. 


WILL OPEN. JUNE Ist. Sportal Rates for June. 
Address T. EDMUND K MBHOLZ. 


WOOLSEY HOUSE 


LIVINGSTON SULL. CO., N. Y. 


1,500 feet above the sea. Accommodates saventy-Gve. 
JOHN W. BU "SSEY. Prop’ 


ADIRONDACKS 


‘The Chateaugay 


At Upper Chateaugay Lake 


Magnificent location. Modern house. Reasonable rates. 
All sports. pay Sever. For terms, etc., ad- 
BACKUS, Mermill, N. Y. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York, by Harlem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. Opens -— . 1,200 feet elevation. 
N.S. HOWE, - - 
Post-Office and R.R. Pawling, 


(For other advertisements in this department see 


following pages.) 
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New York 


New York. 


New York 


The High Point 


A Summer Resort, withall the conveniences of city life. 

Located on the Shawangunk Mountains, the highest 
point in the State of New Jersey (altitude, 1,960 feet). A 
view of unparalleled grandeur, overlooking the Delaware 
Valley and receiving pure, healthful air from the wood- 
lands of Pike and Sullivan Counties. 

The Inn has all modern conveniences—gas, bath, toilet 
rooms, telephone, and medical skili within easy reach. A 
frontage of 275 feet and a balcony promenade of one- 
quarter of a mile. 

The rooms are all desirable. No‘back rooms, as they 
either overlook the valley of the Delaware or face Lake 
Marcia, a spring-water lake of unequaled purity. 

Meats are of the choicest, direct from Chicago in ice- 
packed boxes. Fruits from the finest fruit region in this 
country. The butter used is from the dairy of Clove 
Valley Farm, the home of a prize-winning herd of Jerseys. 
-Milk is here called milk, and cream called cream, and 
there is plenty of both. Maple syrup ot the choicest 
flavor, made for our special use. 

Sanitary conditions perfect. Nature has provided a 
spring lake of unusual purity, while sewage and drainage 
go the opposite direction. Dr. Thomas Morong, Curator 
of the Herbarium at Columbia College, after an exhaustive 
examination of the water of Marcia Lake, says: *‘ The 
water is remarkably pure and limpid, being entirely free 
from muddy deposits or vegetable germs.”’ 

In amusements, boating, driving, lawn tennis, billiards, 
etc. An orchestra for the season. play-room, swings, and 
other attractions for the children. (Guests will meet at 
the Inn people of refinement and culture, and the same 
care which has heretofore excluded those wanting in these 
characteristics will be exercised in the future. Our motto 
is: “ No malaria, no flies, no mosquitoes; good water: 
good food; good air; we want gond people.” 

CHARLES ST. JOHN, PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


One of the most healthful and beautiful Homes in the 
Adirondacks. a for Booklet 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Rssien, Potsdam, N. Y 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Spring House 
and Baths 


OPEN JUNE 20th TO OCTOBER 


New York Office: 
Windsor Hotel. T. R. PROCTOR. 


LAKE GEORGE 
Silver Bay House 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A select family resort. Sanitary conditions are the best. 
Absolutely pure mountain spring water. Milk, vege- 
tables, and fruits from the hotel farm and gardens. Large 
recreatior hall detached from main house. Best bathing 
beach on the Lake. Saddle-horses, carriages, and a_fine 
fleet of rowboats. References to best families i in N. Y. 
and Brooklyn. Terms very moderate; speciai for June. 
Photo. Booklet sent. one s, until June Ist, 

M. WILSON N. gis West s7th St., N. Y., or 
Py LSON, Silver Bay, WN. Y. 


Hotel Uncas ax. 


New hotel; appointments complete ; rates are moder- 
ate; steamers land at hotel ier. Circul and 
terms. Address SMITH SEXTON, Silver Bay, N 


Excelsior Spring Hotel 


SARATOGA, N. Y., is unique in that it combines all 
the advantages ‘of a great resort with the pure vit the 
uiet, and the greater freedum of the country. 

third’ season under present management June 1. oo 
aaaed booklet. W. LAWRENCE, Proprietor. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Open from May 15 to Nov. Ist 


Enlarged and greatly improved since season of "95. 
Send fori illustrated pamphlet. 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, sun-parlor, and 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with [= ths. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and he appliances. New 
Russian. Natu ater s. 

ic air, ra water, croquet, lawn-tennis, 
etc. Open all the year. Send for illustrated circular. 


Summer Rest Springs 


Good table. Moderate rates. M. E. MORSE, Prop. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896 
Open from June 15 to October 1 
SPECIAL RATES FOR DE: JULY, AND 
SEPTEMBER 


For rates and other particulars apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 
THE ELMORE 


Select family hotel, delightfully located on Great South 
y. Opens Junelo0. Jas SPAULDING, Proprietor. 


ATCHINSON HOUSE 


STAMFORD, WY. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Write for Booklet. D. ATCHINSON, Prop. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, 
Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated circu ar with opinions of Henry Ward 
Beecher L 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


THE FRONTENAC 


. ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


This favorite Hotel of the 1,000 Islands offers eve Kaas 
advantage for health, rest, cETeion and pleasure. A 
ress E. INSON, Mana ee 
Jefferso 


EDARGROVE COTTAGE, on Lake Champlain, 

3 miles south of Hotel Champlain. Large, airy 
rooms ; broad piazzas ; fine drives boating,bath- 
ing, and fishing. Circulars. H. REED, Valcour, N.Y, 


Wawbeck Lodge 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE HOTEL WAWBEEK AND COTTAGES 
open n July 1 to October 1. 
UPPER SARANAC LAKE. 
U neurpassed | in Jocation an and 


Guides, Rowboats, Nar htha Launch, 
riage and Saddle Horses. 
TRIAH WELCH, Mer. 
Address Wawbeek P. O., Franklin Co., 
Avenue Hotel, New York 


THE WESTPORT INN 


Westport-on-Lake Champlain, N. Fine 
climate. rt Mountain S ring.” water. Health 
record very high. No mosquitoes. Mr C, Daniell, Man. 


N. Y., or Fifth 


n Abbott. 
>H RCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 
STAMPED 


CATSKILLS GREEN H U RST 


First class in all respects, recently enlarged and im- 
proved. Open grate fires. Bath-rooms and closets. Sani- 
tary connection with village sewer. Terms reasonable. 
For circulars and all particulars address E. E. Vaw Dyke. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. WY. 
Electricity. Send for circular. S. J. BROWN. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


Stamford yt Las in the Catskills Modern im- 
rovements. Large ooms. Prices moderate. 
. P. M.D., on 


INGLESIDE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


For rates address 


Prop’r. 


Now open. E. O. COVEL 


New Grant House! 


STAMFORD, 


Elevation, 1,800 3 
GRANT, P 


n June Ist to Nov. Ist. a 


re let address JOHN P. 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


The Glen Springs 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


A medical staff experienced in the use of the Waters. 
All approved therapeutic app pliances and modern improve- 
ments. ALL Forms or BATus. 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS 


NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 per cent. Brine, contain- 
ng the largest amount of Chloride oi Calcium of any 
Spring in the wor cation overlooks thirty miles of 
Seneca Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


IN THE LAND 
OF 
PEACE 
The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


ong America’ s most charming resorts: the NEW 
core BIAN HOTEL, at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., 
and the HOTEL WESTMINSTER, Westminster Park. 
Alexandria N. Y.; great family otels: modern 
and first-class ; chneues moderate. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet and terms. 

H. F. INGLEHART & SON, Proprietors. 


ADIRONDACKS Wiimington: 


Prop’r., 
5,000{t.above sea. Best of trout-Gishing. Accommodates 


50. $8to $10 per week. Boats frec to guests. 


SOPER HOUSE, Windham,N.Y. 


Delightfully situated in the meer of the Catskills. 
Large "hen. beautifully shaded; broad piazzas; short 
drive from the grandest view in the State. Guests taken 
to churches free. Cuisine excellent. 


Windlemere scenery: berutiful 


drives; shade, lawns, piazzas, sun-parlor. Commutation, 
ll cts. each way. Address as above. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; per and upward. 
ARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


THE GLENWOOD 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa. 
ce ity 200. A popslar and healthy mountain resort 
cool, delightful ; large shady grouuds; fine driv- 
ing & bathing, and fishi rooms; fine 
le and best service ; rates mc Open in May. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. “TOHNSON BROS. 


Mountain House 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Twenty-sixth season. A comfortable, attractively lo- 
cated, popular house at this well-known resort. Send 
for circular. Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON, 


WATER GAP HOUSE 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
Situated in the Blue Ridge,in northern Pennsylvania 
244 hours from New York by Healthfu 
and beautiful. Opens June 10. L.W. BRODH EAD. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 

OPEN JUNE 20. On L. V. R. R., four and one- 
half hours from New York: 2.000 feet elevation : finest 
driving and bicycling, and all other amusements ; first- 
class orchestra; steam nents, elevator: rooms en suite, 
private bath. H. CROSBY, Manager. 

For booklets and other oi ceealion apply to FRED. 
ScHOFIELD, Metropolitan Build’g, Madison Square, N.Y. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Pispt-cines pont place, 4 hrs, from New York City, 2 
hrs. from P Delighiful ne dry air; pure 
water; Bookle 
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Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S SAN ITARIUM 


In the mountains of Pennsylvania, only 2 hours from 
Philadelphia, 4'4 hours from New York. most beau- 
tiful of locations. No a Mo uitoes, or Dew. Air, 
Water, and Scenery unexcel led in Euro ts or America. 

and Bails. 


quet. 
Be sure to address sorecty WALTER’S, 
Always, WAL R's SANITARIUM 
<a s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


OOD BOARD; pure mountain air; good water; 

nice drives; chea an Send for circular and 

terms to THEO. REICHARD, Prop., MOUNTAIN 
VIEW HOUSE, Bestel, l, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L 


Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


The Queen of American Watering-Places 


Leland’s Ocean House 


NEWPORT, R. 


Season of 18% opens June 25th. Long and favorably 
known as the most fashionable Summer Hotel in America. 
WARREN LELAND, Jr., Mer. NewYork office, 306 5th Ave. 


Tennessee 


MT. NEBO SPRINGS CHIL MOWEE 


Altitude, 2,500 ft.; iron water: no dew; 
Circulars. A.A A. WILSON, Gamble, Tennessee. 


Vermont 


The Montvert "Ss" 


Celebrated for its magnificent scenery, bracing aur, fine 
rives,and Mineral Springs. which possess medicinal and 
healing properties which have made their fame worldwide. 
an 000 feet above the sea, its elevated position ensures a 
atmosphere in which malaria is unknown, and where 

- erers from hay fever obtain immediate re ief. 
Accommodations for 350. Appointments, cuisine, and 
service of the highest order. Send for pamphlet, terms, etc. 

E. W. EAGER, Manager 


THE HANOVER, 2 E. 15th St., New York City 


LAKE ST. CATHERINE HOUSE 


WELLS, VERMONT 


Among the Green Mountains, gelightfully located 150 
teet from water’s edge of beautiful Catherine ; 
mountain scenery; boating, fishing, and bathing; fine 
roads for bicycling. For descriptive soontet apply to 
Recreation Department, The Ove ook, ort 

IRVING WOOD, Prop. 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


In the Green Mts. 


Anideal place for rest and recreation. Beautiful scenery; 
puse air; pure water; fishingand boating. Information at 
‘he Outlook office or address J.R. Parker, West Burke, Vt. 


Virgini 


Hot Springs, Bath County, 
HOTEL ALPHIN Het: inia. ‘Three hundred yards 
from the Mammoth Bath oo ]1 modern improve- 


ments; opens June 10th, 1896; remains o PRs throughout 
the entire year. Address L. C. ALPHI Pruprietor. 


West Virginia 


Old Sweet Springs 


SWEET SPRINGS, W. VA. 

Open May 15th, 1896. The most beautiful and 
healthful of al mountain resorts ; all kinds of amuse- 
m ents; first-class in every respect: rates to suit the times. 

! or descriptive circular, etc., address A. E. WHI TE, Mer. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ol gest and best known in U.S 
Established 185 


3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 

The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

Ssth and 86th Streets, New York 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West %th 
Street, New Yorx City. Thorough English from Kin- 
dergarten through College Preparatory. Miss Catherine 
Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention in Mind Train- 
ing a special feature; also conversational French and 
German. Home and Chaperonage for special students. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


York, Mornincsipe Hercurts, 
Ceachers 120TH Street, West.—Department 
College 


of Domestic Science and Art. Pre. 
pares teachers and supervisors. Two 
years’ course : psychology and general method, history of 
education, cooking, sewing, household sanitation, science, 


etc. Watrer L. Hervey. President. 
California 
ege courses in legrees o 
S Degrees. recognia by Universi Cailternia 

ind other similar graduate ools. -five miles 

(rom s Angeles. An Academic a eparatory 
e 


school preparing | for all institutions connected wi 
College C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 
Brookfield Center. Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 
and healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
jovalty, a hig! igh of help for your boy’s man- 


fe: single rooms. $500. A 
book full suggestion. FREDERICK S. Tis. 
The Housatonic Valley Institute “e2wett 
Among the Hills of Northwestern 
Home School for boys. Classical, Scientific, 


aratory Courses. Thirteenth year. 
. MacFarland, S. B., L. W. Arnold, A. B., Principals. 


Principals of 
The Misses Stowe 


GIRLS, Greenwich, Ct. A Family School for 12 Girls. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Reopens Sept. pe, | 1, City advantages for culture 


and study. Rurals 
Miss SARA incipal, Hartford A’onn, 


usiness, 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best golleges ond scientific schools. 
The next year will begin $ 16, 
Wik G. COY, Head Master. 


OED TYME, BOXW00d School for Giris 


and college preparatory. Special advan 
in Art and a hen e department for ls under 
CHARD SILL GRI 


twelve. WOLD. 
ISS ATKEN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Dally. as in Miss 
Aiken’s memes. prepares r terms and 
circular apply Principa IET ‘BEECH ER 
SCOVILLE DEVAN Stamford, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Summer Session 
MARK PITMAN, Principal 
Wallingford, 
Hon. Wm. G. York. 
{ Rev. Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 


r. Francis Bacon, New Haven. 
Nathaniel Hartford. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—pai¢ an 


hour from Washington, D. C., by electriccars. French the 
fanguage of the Reopens October 1, 1896. Address 
a Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 


BRIDGES ROOFS. 


need be painted but once in ® years, if first poled ed 
with DIXON'S Silica Ciraphite PAINT, 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


France 


Paris.—St. Margaret’s Church 
A French and American School for Girls. 
French the lan >» of the househo Autumn term 
opens October 1. erms, $1,000 a year. ress Miss 
H.C. Acry, 50 Avenue d’ Jéna. 
will conduct Ni } to Paris 
ptember ‘dress tl Sept. 1, Miss Mary Davy, 
care Finch, Van Sivck & } t. Paul, Minn. 


NCE, 
School. 


Illinois 


Rockford College for Women 


Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896 
Classi al and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 
School. cially organized departments of_ Music ona 

Art. Wel equipped Laboratories. 


Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. H 4 


pen For catalogues address SARA 
ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Illinois. Lock Box 9 


Maryland 


Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
1896-97 


President: DaNiet C. GILMAN; Dean of the 
Medical School: H. Weitcu; Dean of 
the College: EDWARD H. GRIFFIN. 


Instruction 


For GRADUATES. 

For UNDERGRADUATES. 

For PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 
For STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 
For SPECIAL STUDENTS. 


Libraries 


Johns Hopkins, 77,000 volumes. 
Peabody Institute, 125,000 volumes. 


Pratt Library, 165,000 volumes. 
Laboratories Directors 
Physics. H. A. Rowland. 

Electricity. L. Duncan’ 
Chemistry. 1. Remsen. 
Geology and Mineralogy. W. B. Clark. 
Zodlogy. W. K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. F. P. Mail. 
Physiology. W. H. Howell. 


Pathology and Bacteriology. W. H. Welch. 


Pharmacology. J.J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. /./. Adel. 
Clinical Medicine. W. Osler. 
Seminaries Directors 
Greek. B. L. Gildersleeve. 
Latin. K. F. Smith (acting). 
Sanskrit. M. Bloomfield. 
Semitic. P. Haupt. 
German. H. Woed. 
Romance. A. M. Elliott. 
English. J. W. Bright. 
History. H. B. Adams. 
Economics. S. Sherwood. 
Mathematics. T. Craig. 
Physics. J. S. Ames. 
Astronomy. C. L. Poor. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 


Groups 
1. Classical 
(the “ old college course”). 
2. Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to Engineering). 
3. Chemical Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
4. Physical-Chemical. 
5. Latin-Mathematical. 
6. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications Editors 
Mathematics (vol. XVIII). T. Craig. 
Chemistry (vol. XVIII). Il. Remsen. 
Philology (vol. XVII). B. L. Gildersleeve 
History (vol. XIV). H. B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (vol. XI). A. Elliott. 
Biology (vol. IV). W. K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. III). P. Haupt. 


Experimental Medicine (vol. 1). W. A. Welch. 


Announcements of courses offered for the aca- 
demic year are now ready and may be had on appli- 
cation to the Registrar of the University. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Amherst, Mass. Reopens September 23d, 139. 

Ce seat admits to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM,A.B., Principal 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 22, 186. 


M428 RTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 
aU TE, Cottage City, Mass. Nineteenth year be- 

WIL A. MOWRY, » Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


Auburndale, Mass. (10 miles from Boston) 
FOR 
Lasell Seminar Y Young Women 
suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of health. ; : 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet, and exercise ; 
abundant food in food variety, and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep, a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of tad, 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to furmsh 
the best of teachers, including many qpecianions ; with one 
hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. Four 
years’ course; i some things equal to college work ; in 

rs, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required and two to be chosen from a list of eight 
or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
a if eighteen years or over, or graduates of high 
schools. | 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fail for lack of room), personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted. 

h. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
_ Pioneer school in scientific teaching of xing, Si) 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. ; 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address Gnentioging The 

C. G. BRAGDON, Principal. 


penses low. 20th year. T. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 
cester The Academic City”), Mass. year. 
Best preparation for College, Professional or Business 
Lite. Healthful location. Careful selection and super- 
vision of students. Small Classes. 
Josern Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY Prepares bors fo 


entific School. Buildings new with every moder im- 
rovement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining-Hall, 
xymnasium, and Infirmary with trained nurse. Play- 

Found and oval unexcelled. 63d year begins Sept.9, 1896. 

. W. Apercromntg, A.M., Priv., Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical 
Engineering, and Chemistry. 158- Page Catalo e, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed /ree. E x- 

. MENDENHALL, President. 


New Hampshire 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Co-educational. 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. GiLe, PRESIDENT. 


New Jersey 


‘THE musical atmosphere means 
much to the earnest student. Arith- 
metic one hour, music the second and gram- 
mar the next, does not make the musician. 
Send to Frank W. Hale, business manager, 


New England 


Conservatory music 


at Boston, Mass., for prospectus, giving full 
details. We send it free, of course. 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


Manual Training 


FPREE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School Work at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL. established by 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAV LARSSON, Principal 


39 North Bennet St. - - = Boston, Mass. 


18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Miss Frances V. Emerson 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Jofnson. School for Girls. 
College Preparatory. Regul4— and advanced Courses. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 4 private 
: school for girls. 
Best preparation for college. Many courses not leading to 


college. Comfortsof home. Mr. ARTHUR G 
is the Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art,and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New York 
BERKELEY ACADEMY 


Summer session ; real home life ; one hour out ; co-educa- 
tional; $250 per year. Rev. J.Cameron,M.A.,Suffern,N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A high-grade school for boys. Fits for college and for 
business. 82d year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer 
session. Reference: Hon. JoserH H. Cuoate. Sendfor 
catalogue. CHARLEs F. Brusiz, A.M., Artuur T. 
Emory. A.B... Principals. Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 


wn-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 25 miles from N. Y. 


r in em ummer te 
FURMAN., A.M.. Principal. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Pre for all Colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 23. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary @¢yea 


Sept. 23d, with special advantages in the College and the 
Conservatory of Music. . l. BOSWORTH, Sec. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


THE WESTERN 4 Women 


Miss Le1ra_S. McKer, Ph.D., President. F 
ear opens Sept. 9, 1896. Superior advantages fort orough 
hristian culture. Terms, $250 per year. 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-sixth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. ¥. Opens Sept. 23d, 18%, 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school 
features, 20 miles from New York. Refers to Charles 
Dudley Warner, &c. Apply to the Principa 

Miss May F. BennetT, Miss ELEANOR W. Rose. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, N. WY. 


Next term begins feptem ber 16th, 1896. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


_ Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages 
in Art and Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
Wellesley. 

One and a half hours from New York. 


at the Peekskill, N. Y. 
SUMMER SCHOOL Academy. 
Location healthful; care and instruction excellent. Send 
for circular to Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. Colle preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6ilst year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. : 

Joseru B. Bispee, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss Baldwin’s School 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Prepara- 
tory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five years more than 
fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this 
school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Diploma given in both General and College Prepa- 
ine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 


ratory Courses. 
cretary. 


beautiful grounds. For circular address the 


OGONTZ SCHOOL pies 


Opens Sept. 30. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, Frances E. Bennett, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P.O., Pa. 


1350 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding & Day School 
FoR YounG Lap tes. Estab. in 1848. Circular on application. 
Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
peosting and Day School for Young Ladies. Reopens 
Sept. , 


Academe RICHARDS, 

Miss S. L. TRACY, A.M., Associate. 

THE NEWTON been ‘ar 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. Roratily disabled through 


nervous 


ROGERS HALL 


A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Certificat 
admits to Smith and Wellesley. Reopens Gueshar first. 
rs. Frederic T. Green e. or furt rti 
address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A.. Principal. 


MONTVALE, MASS. 


Ashley Hall Home School 


,an nguages. orou reparati 
Miss WHITTEMORE. Panapal, Montvale, Mase 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 

Natick, Mass. Two miles from Wellesley, seventeen 

miles from Boston. Certificate admits to Wellesley and 

CHARLOTTE H. CONAN 

MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


DEP’T OF THE 


Industrial Institute 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Two years’ course. 


Principals. 


Send for catalogue. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥ meester 


EASTERN # TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public sy 
Tutors 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


vate schools. Specialists in any desired branches. 
Governesses. 


LAWRENCE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Offers courses in Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining Engineering, 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Botany and Zodélogy, General Science, Science for Teachers, Anatomy 
and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical Schools). For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


8 Years Cured—W. L. WEDGER, 
Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


7 Years Cured— I L. TREVILLYAN, 
24 5th St., N.E., eapolis, Minn. 


8 Years Cured—MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


5 Years Cured—J. W. GILLESPIE, 
Black N. Y. 


5 Years Cured—WM. E. WELLER, 
164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 


it. 


HOME TREATMENT FOR 
HAY-FEVER 


A Cure That Stays 


_ Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but erad- 
icates the cause of the disease and cures to stay c 
OUR NE BO 


other references whom you can consult, now ready, 
application with blank for free examination. GET IT. Raed 


ready to meet the season’s attack, and do it now. Address 


WE OFFER 


u 
OK—Thesis for 1896—with 2,000 
Sent on 


it over. Talk with these people or write them. t 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. 
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‘Tbe Outlook 


A-Family-Papber 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 189%, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office 


The Outlook is a weekly on Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscri 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all ‘aiieerintions in the United States, Canad 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

isconti If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order 
payeb’s to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
>ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed: 

HE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Bits of Fun 


As a general thing, the less you have to say 
the more people you can get to listen to you. 
—Life. 

“ Braggs is something of a mugwump, isn’t 
he?” “Something of amugwump? He’s as 
non-partisan as a brass band.”—/ndianafpolis 
Journal. 

Life is short—only four letters in it. Some 
one has noticed that, curiously, three-quarters 
of it is a “lie” and a half of it is an “if.”— 
Examiner. 

“ Yes,” said the pastor, “I regret to say we 
are having trouble in our church.” “ Ah?” 
inquired the broker; “heresy, choir, or sex- 
ton ?”—Chicago Post. 

“ Well,” said the fly as she wriggled painfully 
off the fly-paper, “‘ 1 have one consolation, any- 
way. ‘The spring fashions prescribe soft, cling- 
ing material.”"—New York Press. 

Watts—Well, some fellow has discovered 
now that early rising is provocative of insanity. 
Potts—In other words, the early bird catches 
the paresis.—-/ndianapolis Journal. 

“Draw, draw! Caitiff! Caitiff! In the 
name of chivalry, draw! But stay! Perhaps 
hecannot. Perchance he is an impressionist !” 
(And the knight departed on his way.)—/ics- 
Me-Up. 

So many political and other buttons are now 
being worn that a society for the suppression 
of button-wearing is being organized. Each 
member will wear a suitably inécribed button. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 

“Your husband painted the house this 
spring himself, didn’t he?” “ Well, yes, I sup- 
pose he got some of the paint on the house, 
but you wouldn’t think so if you could see his 
clothes.” —Buffalo News. 

Hoax—There’s one thing I like about 
Gotrox. Joax—What’s that? Hoax—Well, 
he’s a self-made man and is willing to take the 
whole blame on his own shoulders.—PAi/adel- 
phia Record. 

Gosling— W hat is an optimist? Cynicus— 
One who cherishes vain hopes. Gosling—And 
a pessimist ? Cynicus—One who nurses vain 
regrets. Gosling—And the man who does 
both? Cynicus—Oh, he’s just an ordinary 
mortal.— 7ruth. 

“ Well,” said Yuss, “I’ve taken a powder 
for my headache, a pellet for my liver, and a 
capsule for my gouty foot. Now, what puz- 
zles me is how do the things know the right 
place to go after they get inside ?”—/PAi/adel- 
phia American. 

The young man who writes verses was stand- 
ing out in the night gazing at the sky, when a 
friend ranacross him. “ What are you doing ; 
Studying astronomy?” “Go away and don’t 
disturb me ; I am gazing into infinite distance.” 
“I don’t see what satisfaction you find in 
that.” “ That’s because you have never had 
any experience with editors. You don’t know 
what a comfort it is to find some place where 


nothing is crowded out for lack of space.”— 


Washington Star. 
Tll-Tempered Babies 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourishment 
produces ill temper. Guard against fretful children by 
eeding nutritious and digestible food. e Gai rde 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the most successful of 
all infant foods. 


i How weak 


} the soap and water 
seems when 

you begin 
your wash- 

ing! You 
don’t get any 
strength out of it 

till the work is 
about done. Plenty 
of hard work and 
rubbing and wear 
and tear, even then—but more 


of it at the beginning; when 


the water is weakest. Now 
with Pearline, the water is just 
as strong at the beginning as 
at the end. Thisis one of the 
reasons (only one) why Pearl- 
ine acts so much better than 
soap, in all washing and clean- 
ing. Usenosoap with it. 485 


MMM ONS’ LP 


Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, 
meat. ‘Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


juicy 


Look for 
HOLMES & EDWARDS 
Trade Mark on 
Sterling 
Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and Forks. 


E. STERLINC INLAID EE. 


25 years. 


Patented. 


Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom,2 Maiden Lane. 
Chicago, 65 Washington St. 
St. Louis, 307 N. Fourth St. 

Francisco, 120 Sutter St. 46 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 

Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 

gages, State. County, City,and School Warrants 


DOUBLE THE RATE 
5% 
, with a view to absolute security and 
OHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
7% J Seattle, Washington 


You Do you want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
SELL closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 
———4 State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. Over 000 in Western 

WE securities successfully handled by the present 
management of this corporation. THe Boston 
BUY | Reacry, [npemnity anv Trust Co., 33 Eguit- 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond List. 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Ce. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, bead = bad $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - - $2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN sident. 
IAN ISELiNX ice- President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adnan Iselin, Jr. 

George F. Baker, Augustus D. uilliard, 

George 5S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 
rederic Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy, 


Walter G. Oakman, 
Alexander Orr, 
enry H. Rogers, 
Henry W. Smith 
mers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, . 
es R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbi: 
William C. Whitney. 


Does Your HairFallOut? 


Is it getting thin—lessemng in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stampe 
envelore to Miss Racnet T. WyarTr, Centerville, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


_ YOUNG LADY, trustworthy, well educated, pleas- 
ing personality, will teach, take child to mountains or 
seashore, be companion—in fact, useful in any possible 
way in return for board and small Ad- 
dress Miss F., No. 1,308, care The Outlook. 


_LADY desires position as managing eussheoper or 
similar position of responsibility, companion to elderly 
couple, or would take entire charge of house and children 
for family traveling. No choice of location. References 
given. Address No. 1,303, Outlook Office. 


A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN desires a position 
as a companion, or as a governess of young children. 
Traveling no objection. Reference excellent. Address 
KATHARINE, 742 So. Beech St., Syracuse, N. Y 


ADIRONDACKS, LAKE PLACID.—A pleas- 
ant summer home, with good accommodations and excel- 
lent table fora few ladies. References exc . Ad 
dress V. C., 105 West 74th Street, New York. 


SUBURBAN HOMES can be bought direct from 
owners at anadvantage to the buyers ; also first-class plots 
for investment. Address GRANDVIEW LANDCOM- 
PANY, 3% Fourth Avenue, New York. 


AMHERST COLLEGE SENIOR desires posi- 
tion as tutor or traveling companion for whole or part of 
year "96-97. Highest references. Address P. O. Box 654, 
Amherst, Mass. 


SCOTCH GENTLEMAN of good social position 
abroad desires care of two or three gentlemen’s sons to 


travel Europe (by team or cars). Address ALPHA, 
Tryon, N. C. 


POSITION AS TUTOR for summer wanted by 
Columbia College senior. Latin and Greek a specialty. 
ddress B. K. MARVIN, 332 West S8th Street, New 


G. G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 


York City. 
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